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For the Woman's Journal. 
IN A THREAD. 


BY GRAY. 


Fine and delicate stitches, 

Deftly and daintily set, 

What is your spell that enthralls me? 

Whence had you the charm I have met? 

Tis not in your exquisite neatness, 

Though placed with wonderfal care, 

Not yet in this gloss of old linen, 

So shiny and soft and fair. 

You seem to be linked to hands 

That wrought here long ago; 

Hands that to-day are idly 

Folded beneath the snow. 

This is your spell that has bound me! 

Tis a fancy as light as a breath, 

But it holds, in its fragile fingers, 

The strength of life, and of death. 

Tell me what hopes of the future 

Were woven in with your thread? 

What dream-light from coming days, 

Around you was softly shed? 

“The outlook was pleasant and wide, 

The sky unclouded and fair; 

For the eyes had the magic of youth, 

The heart was unshadowed by care. 

“But the pictures faded away— 

(Such pictures have faded before!) 

The heart, so blithe in the spring-time, 

In autumn was weary and sore. 

“The way that had looked so bright, 

Grew thorny and hard to tread; 

The world, that promised so fair, 

Gave, at last, but a narrow bed!" 

Tis this the delicate stitches, 

That I'm taking out to-day, 

Have told me of hands that were busy, 

In a time that is far away. 

I know it is nothing new; 

The etory has often been told; 

But is it leas tender for that? 

Does the pathos of life grow old? 
—Bpsom. N. HH. 








AN UNWISE CRITICISM. 

Sir Arthur Helps says that we should 
always read to some one else, privately, 
every composition intended for the public. 
The hearer's criticisms, he says, may be 
very poor; they may not have common 
sense; no matter; they will at least give us 
the common nonsense on the subject; and 
this is quite as important. 

Next to such immediate criticisms come 
those stray comments that the newspapers 
yield. They often prove the importance of 
what we said by showing that there are 
‘hose in the precise frame of mind at which 
we aimed; a fact that might otherwise 
seem hardly credible. For instance, the 
writer spoke afew weeks ago, of the danger 
est young women, filled with the larger 
aims of the present day, should forget that 
the first duty of a mother, for instance, is 
to be a mother, and that all science, art and 
philanthropy must be postponed to this. 
The natural criticism on this statement 
seemed to be that it was well-meant, but 
superfluous, since no thoughtful person 
would deny it. ‘Everybody knows well 
enough” it might have been said ‘‘that the 
home duties of the mother are more en- 
Stossing than the father’s—why tell us 
that?” My answer would have been ‘‘You 
are mistaken. There are persons who 
utterly overlook this, and habitually speak 
and act on the theory that the duties of the 
‘Wo sexes are not only the same in amount 
4ad importance, but the same in kind also. 
Aad, just in time to sustain my position, 
Comes the following letter in the Boston 
Commonwealth: 





MAN'S DOMESTIC DUTIES. 

Editor Commonwealth: —In the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL of Dec. 15, we read with 
considerable amusement, but with still more 
indignation, an article by ‘“‘T. W. H.” en- 
titled “A Period of Transition.” What 
particularly attracted our attention was the 
advice to young women in regard to mar- 
riage, and this because of the gross and ab- 
solutely-inexcusable injustice of demanding 
so much more of sacrifice on the part of wo- 
men in marriage than any man ever asks for 
from those of his own sex in the same rela- 
tion. 

: get ae of the il's arising f.om mar- 
riage, ‘““T. W. H.” proceeds, in true man- 
fashion, to remind young women that the 
blame is largely and justly chargeable to 
them. He says: ‘‘Many a young woman, 
on entering marriage, thinks too much of 
her rights and too little of her duties.” We 
wonder if this is not the case with young 
men, too. In fact, we have often queried 
in our own mind whether or not the major- 
ity ever thought they had any duties at all, 
especially any which involved the smallest 
fraction of self-denial. He adds: ‘In en- 
gaging to be a wife and mothcr she must 
put that first, and any other mission secon- 
dary; if she wishes to put any art or science 
or outward vocation first (we were pleased 
with that word ‘‘outward;” the italics are 
ours, as are those which follow), she should 
have remained unmarried. The other mis- 
sion may be noble if it is fulfilled without 
sacrificing the home duty; but who is not 
indignant, sometimes, on hearing of youn 
wives and mothers who, with misguide 
zeal, go away to heal the sick, or convert 
the heathen, and leave their own little 
heathen, it may be, sick in their own nur- 
series, to be cared for by other hands?” 

Now let us apply this same talk to men. 
We will vary the phraseology only a trifle, 
for the sake of emphasis: ‘‘Many a young 
man, on entering marriage, thinks too much 
of his rights and too little of his duties; in 
engaging to be a husband and father he 
must put that first, and any other mission 
secondary; if he wishes to put any art or 
science or outward vocation first, he should 
have remained unmarried. The other mis- 
sion may be noble if it is fulfilled without 
sacrificing the home duty; but who ought 
not to be indignant, always, on hearing of 
young husbands and fathers, yes, and old 
ones, too! who with misguided zeal go 
away to heal the sick, or convert the heath- 
en, and leave their own little heathen, it 
may be, yea, and the mother of their own 
little heathen, also, sick in their own nur- 
series, to be cared for by other hands?” 
How does the shoe fit now, eh? Rathera 
hard pinch? Corns extra sensitive? Well, 
let it pinch! It is no worse for one than for 
the other. According to the old sentiment, 
rather bluntly expressed, ‘‘What is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

Who ever hears of men advising young 
men engaging to become husbands and fa- 
thers to put that first and everything else 
secondary? What man ever tells another 
man that, because his leading object in life 
is to become an ornament to some _ profes- 
sion, or to win fame, or to acquire a compe- 
tence, he should remain unmarried? We 
would like to know, and we ask in no cap- 
tious spirit, but with as aes pany and 
earnestness as we are capable of, why, if a 
husband and father has a right to neglect 
his family sufficiently to become skillful in 
any trade or profession, a wife and mother 
has not the same right?) Why, in the name 
of all that is decent and honorable, we ask, 
is it any worse for women to go away and 
heal the sick, and leave their own children 
to be cared for by others, than it is for men 
to go off doctoring, preaching, lecturing, 
canvassing, sporting, pleasuring, etc., and 
leave not only their children sick with 
croup, diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, 
and what not, but their own wives sufferin 
the pangs and horrors of childbirth, sic 
well-nigh to death with sickness which 
these husbands themselves have caused 
them to pass through, to be cared for by 
other hands? So long as men enforce the 
sufferings of maternity we think they might 
be a little less exacting about the duties of 
witehood and motherhood—at least until 
the duties of husbandhood and fatherhood 
are as faithfully performed, and less shame- 
fully neglected for every sort of a trivial ex- 
cuse than they are to-day. 

Are the domestic and family duties of 
husband and father any less difficult and 
onerous than those of woman? By no 
means; and every man would become thus 
convinced should he nobly and bravely 
bear his own rightful share of the burden. 
But the trouble is men’s duties to their fam- 
ilies have never been recognized ; so of course 
have not been fulfilled. They are, to a 
shameful extent, shirked-off on to the other 
side of the house in order that men may 
have opportunities for the attainment of ex- 
cellence in any chosen field which the uni- 
verse affords. 

Time forbids us to descant longer. We 
will close by suggesting to every man who 
ever feels moved to give advice to women 
to apply that advice rigidly to himself and 
to his own sex, and also to conscientiously 
try to educate himself up to such a point of 
decency that he will be enabled to perceive, 
as plainly as if written on tables of stone, 
or in letters of fire, that it is no more wick- 
ed, cruel, demoralizing. sacrilegious or 
criminal to make marriage the grave of all 
a man’s hopes and aspirations than it is to 
make it the grave of a woman's, whatever 
these latter may be, and even though their 
outgrowth should lead the possessor thereof 
through channels into which man’s preju- 
dice would never willingly allow her to en- 
ter. Maria A. ELMORB. 





Now I have not the slightest acquaintance 
with the lady who writes this criticism; and 
her sincerity of purpose is obvious. Nor 
have I the slightest taste for personal con- 
troversy, and I am perfectly willing to leave 
it to the habitual readers of the JourRNAL 
whether the writer she criticises is the sort 
of man she describes. Perhaps to these 
regular readers her article carries its own 
answer, and they are impatient of the space 
it occupies. But it is after all of great val- 
ue, as showing that there are persons in the 
state of mind it describes; and it is there- 
fore best answered in a few plain words. 

We find ourselves, on this earth, set face 
to face with a few very simple natural laws, 
which we can no more alter than we can 
change night to day. One of the very most 
unquestionable of these laws is that it is 
women not men who perform the actual and 
final function of child-bearing; and conse- 
quently of child-rearing, in the early years 
of the child at least. This being once es- 
tablished, it follows that the mother’s most 
absorbing duty for a year or two, at least, 
must be the care of this child at home, and 
that if she has a series of children this 
home-care must be her chief duty for the 
prime of her life. Since this prevents her, 
ordinarily, and should excuse her always, 
from gaining bread for the family, her hus- 
band must ordinarily be equally absorbed, 
during this same period, in just that task. 
This work almost always takes him away 
from home, by day; if he stays very much 
at home, he neglects his family; if his wife 
absents herself very much, she neglects her 
family. It is idle to discuss which work is 
the most important; the essential fact is that 
neither work can change hands, except in 
very rare instances. All this seems to mea 
matter of plain common-sense, and the advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage have almost al- 
ways admitted it. 

But they have said also: all this does 
not affect the woman's right to an equal 
position in education or before the laws. 
Viewed merely as a mother, she can learn 
as much of right and wrong and even of 
public affairs over her baby’s cradle as her 
husband over his anvil or his plough; she 
needs as much education for the early 
training of her child as her husband in his 
art or profession. When it comes to earn- 
ing money, she will be at a disadvantage, 
no doubt, during her young motherhood; 
and it is for this reason that her husband is 
expected to support her. In anyscience or 
art, she will also be at a disadvantage, as 
compared with her husband, provided her 
husband has the rare opportunity of mak- 
ing his science or art also the means of 
making a living. But this, it must be re- 
membered, rarely happens; in most cases 
the favorite pursuit of the husband has to 
be pursued, like those of the wife, at inter- 
vals of leisure only. His main duty is to 
his family. When my critic finds me ex- 
cusing any man for neglecting the support 
of his family, or even the tender and con- 
stant personal care of his family, for the 
sake of art or ambition or fame, she may 
heap her wrath upon me as she will. 

I can scarcely understand how any sane 
person can ask ‘‘with gravity and earnest- 
ness” the question ‘‘why, if a husband and 
father has a right to neglect bis family suf- 
ficiently to become eminent in any trade or 
profession, a wife and mother has not the 
same right?” The question answers itself. 
To become eminent in any trade or profes- 
sion is not to neglect his family, but to gain 
the means to provide for them the better. 
This is his natural business, The natural 
business of the young mother is to give to 
her young children that care which only a 
mother can give. If she is ever obliged, as 
women often are obliged, to leave them in 
order to help earn bread for them, it isa 
calamity for them and for her, No doubt 
a man, also, may neglect his children even 
though he provides bread for them, by de- 
voting all his evenings to clubs, cauc uses 
and lodge-rooms, when his wife and chil- 
dren need his presence at home. And, after 
all, the main public service of both must be 
reserved till the middle years of life, when 
the early demands of the clamorous young 
brood are satisfied. T. W. H. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 

Thanks to good compositors and proof- 
readers these errors now rarely occur in the 
editorials bearing my initials; but every 
writer knows that there seems to be a sort 
of fatality in these things and that, when 
such an errer does occur, it is apt to hit on 
just the most important word in a whole 
paragraph. In saying last week that the 
most difficult intellectual feat of our whole 
lives was performed before we could re- 
member it, I did not define this feat as that 
of learning to spell our mother-tongue, but 
of learning to speak it. T. W. 





MORAL REFORM IN NEW YORK. 


The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Licensed Prostitution held a 
Parlor meeting on the 4th inst., at the Hop- 
per Home, New York City. Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison being in town kindly prom. 
ised to be present. 

Mr. A. M. Powell made the opening ad- 
dress. He spoke of the several official rec- 
ommendations made in New York during 
the last three years for asystem of licensed 
prostitution. Also of the Congress held at 
Geneva in September, 1877, to which Con 
gress he had been a delegate, the object of 
this Congress being the discussion of the 
causes, the prevalence, and the possible 
remedies of the immense evil of licentious- 
ness. 

Mr. Garrison spoke several times, refer- 
ring to his recent visit to Europe, and his 
acquaintance with Mrs. Josephine Butler, 
to see whom, he said, was alone worth a 
journey across the ocean. Several ques- 
tions were put by the audience, to which 
he responded in a most pertinent and con- 
vincing manner, which recalled to many of 
us the Mr. Garrison of old anti-slavery 
times. After interesting remarks by Mr. 
and Mrs. Wellstood, of Scotland, the meet- 
ing was closed by the reading of the follow- 
ing address, to be sent to each member of 
the State Legislature, now sitting at Alba- 
ay, B. T. C. C. H. 

E. Oraage, N. J. 

NO STATE-REGULATED VICE. 


At a meeting of the New York Commit- 
tee for the Prevention of Licensed Prostitu- 
tion, held in the parlors of the ‘‘Isaac T. 
Hopper Home,” No. 110 Second Avenue, 
January 4th, Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons, 
President, in the Chair, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, moved by Mr. Aaron 
M. Powell, were unanimously adopted asa 
protest and memorial to the Legislature of 
the State of New York:— 

Wuersas, During the last three years, 1875, 1876, 
and 1877, there have been annual official recommen- 
dations of the odious —- of licensed, or regulated, 
prostitution for the City of New York, with police 
control and compulsory medical examination of wo- 
men; Ist, by a Legislative Committee on Crime; 2d, 
- he Grand Jury of the City and County of New 

ork; and the past year, 1877, by the Commissioners 
of co Charities and Corrections of New York; 
and, 
Wuesreas, A well-known physician, an official rep- 
resentative of the American Medical Association, has 
fae Samp & purpose to secure the passage of a —. 
ation measure by the Legislature, announcing that 
“In the Metropolitan Health Board we find every- 
thing prepared for engrafting this amendment upon 
its organic laws;"’ and, apprehenslve of a renewal of 
the efforts to secure legislative authority to introduce 
State-sanctioned vice in this and other cities of the 
State of New York, therefore, 

1. Resolved, That we earnestly protest against any 
legislation to license, or regulate prostitution, as an 
infamous covenant with evil which the State has no 
right to make; as tending inevitably to increase rath- 
er than, as is alleged, to diminish venereal maladies, 
and to both physical and moral degeneracy and death; 
as oppressive and unjust to women, and misleadin 
to men; as a peril to public morality, the sanctity o 
marriage, and the purity of the home; and as wholly 
foreign to, and in violation of, the true function of 
government. 

. Resolved, That we hereby also memorialize the 
Legislature to #> amend the laws of the State relating 
to atreet-walking, excitation to debauchery, and to 
disorderly houses, ax to make them apply equally to 
prostitute men as to women. 

3. Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions be officially signed, and forwarded to the 
Senate and Assembly as the protest and memorial of 
the New York Committtee for the Prevention of Li- 
censed Prostitution, 

Signed: 

Assy Hopper Gissons, President. 

Aaron M. PowE.u, Emity BLACKWELL, 
M. D., ANNA Lukens, M. D., W. H. Hus- 
BEY, Vice- Presidents. 

CorneE.ia C. Hussey, AnnA R. PowELL, 
Secretaries. 

ELIzaABETH Gay, 7reasurer. 

——-— oo 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MIDDLETON. 


The Annual Meeting of the Middleton 
(Mass.) Woman Suffrage Club was held on 
the evening of December 15, at which the 
following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 

Presipent.—Martha J. Averill. 

Vics-Pxestpent.—William Russell. 

Treasuker.—Georgia C. Sargent. 

ReoorpDine SECRETARY.—Susan C. Leyag 5 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY,—Martha G. Ripley. 

Lucy D. Carleton, 


Executive Commitrer.—< M. G. Ripley 
Hiram A. Siiles, 


During the year the club has held eleven 
meetings, and four Suffrage lectures have 
been given in the Town Hall, under its 
auspices. 

Although we took a summer vacation of 
two months, it did not prove to be the death- 
blow of our organization, (as seemed to be 
the case with ‘the society of which your 
correspondent E. E. N. was a member.) 
On the contrary, our meetings were resumed 
in September, with renewed zeal and inter- 
est, and we are now preparing for an anni- 
versary entertainment, which should have 
been held last month. 

Take courage, E. E. N. Try again. 
Distribute the Woman’s JOURNAL among 
your ex-members, especially the number 
(Dec. 29th, I believe,) containing Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s article on Crime and Reform, which 
cannot fail to arouse them to a sense of the 
injustice with which women are treated all 
over our land. a C. P. 

Middleton, Masa. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Nancy M. ALLEN has been appoint- 
ed postmaster at New England Village. 

Mrs. Wootson’s lecture before a Lyce- 
um, recently, was upon ‘‘Respectable Peo- 
ple.” 

Mrs. Sipney W1Lkrns, formerly a popu- 
lar actress, has just died ina tenement in 
New York. 

Miss RANpDoLPu, a great-granddaughter 
of Thomas Jefferson, is at the head of a 
young ladies’ school, near Charlotte, Va. 

Miss ANNA Dickrnson is reported to be 
writing a new play—a comedy. She works 
many hours every day upon it, and with 
great enthusiasm. 

Miss H. J. Wuircoms, lady assistant, 
ateacher of Greek in the Academy, has 
leave of absence for a year, and has gone to 
New Haven for Greek studies. 

Miss JENNIE Couiins is arranging for a 
fair, the proceeds of which will constitute 
a fund for providing working-girls out of 
employment with dinners during the winter. 

Mrs. Lyp1a Pierce, of Brunswick, Me., 
has bequeathed funds to Bowdoin College 
to found a Pierce scholarship, in honor of 
her son, Elias D. Pierce, to be given to de- 
serving students. 

Ex-Quxen IsaBeELLA has written to the 
Paris Figaro protesting against the expul- 
sion of Don Carlos, and repudiating the ac- 
cusation that she was conspiring with him 
against King Alfonso, 

Mrs. Puitip Maanous has wrtten an admir- 
able review of the English translation of Dr. 
Kaufmann’s George Eliot and Judaism, for 
the London Spectator. Mrs. Magnus writes 
in a very graceful and vigorous style. 

Miss Grace Bussk., the young Austra- 
lian lady who showed, last year, such brave- 
ry in saving several shipwrecked people, and 
to whom was awarded the Humane Society's 
medal, has just been given agold watch and 
chain by the British Board of Trade. 

Miss Von-ELMER, of Chicago. who sings 
under the name of Marie Litta, and Mux 
Maria Duranp, who has recently made her 
debut with her own name as ‘‘Aida,” and 
who ‘is a native of New Orleans, seem to 
have genuine success on the operatic stage 
in Paris. They are both sopranos. 


Dr. Frances G. JANNEY, who graduated 
from the medical department of Boston 
University, is attending the Ophthalmic Col- 
lege in N. Y. She will make diseases of the 
eye her specialty. Dr. Janney is the daugh 
ter of our esteemed co-worker, Mrs. R. A. 
8. Janney of Columbus, Ohio. 


Mrs. Marrua J. Lams, the historian of 
New York, lives at the Coleman House, in 
the coziest of nooks up under the eaves, 
her room not being large enough to swing 
the traditional cat in, and being lined on 
every side with books, pictures, keep-sakes 
and mementos of every description. 


Miss Mary E. Davis, of North Montpe- 
lier, Vt., has written and published a book 
of Poems. Some of them are long, others 
short, and allare duly appreciated by the 
many friends of the writer. Miss Davis 
was formerly a teacher in her native State, 
Vermont, but more recently has turned her 
attention to literature. She has written 
stories for various periodicals. Last June 
she read one of her own poems at the Com- 
mencement exercises, at Goddard Seminary, 
Barre, Vt. It was warmly commended. 


Miss MARGARET Fo.ery, the American 
sculptor who died at Meran, in the Austrian 
Tyrol, recently, wasa Woman Suffragist. 
There, through many months of failing 
health, she was with her friends, William 
and Mary Howitt and theirdaughter. Miss 
Foley’s works insculpture were full of puri 
ty and poetry. She began the study of her 
art in this city, where she practiced cameo 
cutting. She had been in Rome several 
years, and while there she executed a num. 
ber of commissions for residents in this 
country. She, however, had to struggle 
with difficulties which would have dis 
couraged many more robustly framed. 


Miss Jui Smita, of Glastonbury, was 
described as ‘‘tottering” in Washington the 
other day. The Hartford Times promptly 
declares that, though she is eighty-six, she 
does not ‘‘totter.””. For the past year she 
has frequently walked six miles in a day, 
and she walks almost every day, when at 
home, to the postoffice, which is two miles 
from her residence. ‘‘She drives to Hart 
ford frequently in her carriage, hitches her 
horse, does considerable business, settling 
the past year one or two estates as adminis 
tratrix, and drives back again, fresh and 
hearty, unless she stops over in the evening 
todeliver a speech at a Woman's Rights 
meeting.” 


wee 
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OUR OWN. 
If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind, 
I said when I went away, 
1 had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you heedless pain; 
But we vex “our own” 
With look and tone 
We may never take back again. 
For though in the quiet evening 
I may give you the kiss of peace. 
Yet it might be 
That never for me 
The pain at the heart should cease! 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night! 
And hearts have been broken, 
By harsh words spoken, 
That sorrow can ne'er set right. 
We have carefal thought for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 
But oft for ‘‘our own” 
The bitter tone, 
Thongh we love ‘our own” the best. 
Ah! lips, with curse impatient! 
Ah! brow, with that look of scorn! 
*Twere a cruel fate, 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of the morn. 
—Erchange. 














For the Woman's Journal. 
A LADY. 


BY GEORGE MARSH. 


“Charles, do you remember Mrs, Cope- 
land, whom we met at the Parsonage?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“She called to-day, and what do you 
think she tried to make me believe?” 

“T can not imagine.” 

“That it ismy duty to unite with a band 
of women who are going about, trying to 
close saloons, and reform inebriates.”’ 

‘‘What impudence!” 

“‘Charles, how can a lady do such things.” 

“You must remember, love, all women 
have not your refinement.” 

Mrs. Hamilton’s serene blue eyes rested 
trustfully upon her husband. He thought 
she had never looked so beautiful as at 
that moment. A happy smile parted her 
girlish lips, revealing even rows of pearly 
teeth. Tiny waves of golden hair crowned 
her full white forehead. Her robeof soft, 
rich, black silk, fell in artistic folds at her 
feet. A pale pink knot at her throat, a rose 
in her hair, and little pink shells in her 
beautiful ears, completed her simple toilet. 

The fire burned brightly upon the hearth. 
Three merry children were playing ‘‘hide 
and seek,” filling the room with shouts and 
laughter, which was sweetest music to the 
ears of the young father and mother. 

“Charles, (her voice was low and sweet) 
is there any power over a man stronger 
than that of his wife and mother? When 
this fails can another woman reach him?” 

‘No, love, if a woman is to do good, her 
influence must be felt at home, not in pub- 
ic.” 

“That is what I told Mrs. Copeland; she 
said I might sometime be awaked to the 
necessity of doing something outside of my 
home.” 

‘‘Nonsense! she had better stay with her 
husband and children, than to be gadding 
about, trying to get other women to desert 
their homes,” 

‘“‘Mamma, hide me, hide me!”’ cried little 
three-year-old Pussy gleefully. Mrs. Ham. 
ilton quickly arranged her drapery to con- 
ceal the little form that nestled close to 
her side. There was not a long search be- 
fore Pussy suddenly revealed herself by 
popping up her head, in her eagerness to 
see where they were looking for her, to the 
great amusement of the older ones. And 
so the time passed with this happy group. 
What to them was the outcast in the street, 
upon whom the light from their very win- 
dows fell like rays from heaven upon a lost 
soul? 

Mrs. Hamilton was called the most ele- 
gant woman in the city. There were those 
who used more money, and made greater 
display, but none who could compare with 
her in those nameless graces which made 
her what she was. 

Who has forgotten the terrible state of 
our country in the fallof 1873, and during 
the dark years that followed? Charles Ham- 
ilton was one of the many whose fortunes 
were suddenly swept away. He was nota 
man to grow rich by failing. He gave up 
his beautiful city home, for a cottage ina 
little village where he could live cheaply. 
Mrs. Hamilton conformed to her changed 
circumstances without a word of complaint. 
She was the same beautiful, charming wo- 
man as of old. 

The clouds in the sky grew darker. Her 
poor husband met with nothing but failure, 
turn in what ever direction he might he 
saw only increasing darkness; at last de- 
spair seized him. In a fearful moment, 
which his Maker alone understood, he put 
an end to his life. 

‘For the first time Mrs.* Hamilton stood 
alone. Her calamity was greater than she 
could realize. The thought that in all her 
future days she could never see her husband, 
never hear his voice, or be comforted by 
him again, was more than she could endure. 
In her weakness and misery, she clasped 
her little ones to her heart, and prayed that 
they might all die together. 





She was at last aroused from her lethargy 
of grief, by the necessity of earning money. 
What could she do? Nothing that required 
physical strength; for since her husband's 
death she had grown very weak, At last 
she concluded to try and get pupils in paint- 
ing and music, She canvassed not only the 
village, but the country. After the most 
persistent effort, she succeeded in getting 
three pupils. 

Mrs. Hamilton was obliged to leave the 
cottage in which her husband had settled 
her, and to take back rooms in an old build- 
ing. Her only hope rested on her son, 
Charlie. He was a noble, intellectual boy 
of eighteen, very like his poor father; sure- 
ly he would soon be able to take care of her. 
His employers had promised to advance his 
wages next year. Charlie declared that be- 
fore five years had passed he would take his 
mother and little sisters back to their city 
home. Yes; her future depended upon him 

One evening Mrs. Hamilton sat in her 
empty, desolate room, waiting for her boy 
to come to his supper of bread and milk. 
He was late, but she could not afford to 
light a candle. An hour passed, So anxi- 
ous had the poor mother become, that she 
would have gone in search of her child, had 
not her little girls begged her so piteously to 
remain withthem. At last she could en- 
dure it no longer, and throwing an old shawl 
about her shoulders, she was about to open 
the door, when she heard heavy steps out- 
side. The door was thrown open; two men 
stood before her, rough, degraded men, with 
a strong odor of tobacco and whiskey about 
them; they were supporting a boy’s inani- 
mate form. It washer Charlie! One ofthe 
men said: 

‘Don’t be scared; he has only been drink- 
ing a little.” 

“Drinking!” The word fell on her like a 
terrible blow. A sickening sensation came 
overher. In an instant, like one dying, all 
the past flashed through her mind, from the 
time of Charlie’s birth in the first blissful 
years of her married life, to the present mo- 
ment. She saw the hope of all these weary 
months crushed by that one dreadful word; 
she felt that her noble, darling boy, her 
husband’s pride, had been torn from her. 
With a white face she lifted her trembling 
hands to heaven, and cried in a voice of 
agony: 

“Great God, if thou hadst only struck 
him with death, I could have borne it!” 

The hardened men were touched. With- 
out a word they took him in, and laid him 
upon the bed. Then making an effort to 
console the poor woman, they asked if she 
was in “want of provisions.” ‘‘Provi- 
sions!” The word had a foreign sound; 
could it be that she still lived in a world 
where such things were needed? She made 
a great effort to thank them. Was it her 
voice that spoke? It sounded strangely. 

They left her alone. There was no thought 
of the untasted supper laid upon the pine 
table that night. The girls knew that a 
fresh calamity had befallen them, and 
thought their brother must be dead. They 
cried themselves to sleep in each other arms. 
The wretched mother walked the floor 
through the long night. She had known 
sorrow, but she had never passed a night like 
this. Her darlinga drunkard! Mad, wild 
thoughts chased each other through her 
sleepless brain. Thoughts that must be felt 
to be understood. When the dawn looked 
in, it saw a woman from whose beautiful 
face happiness had fled forever. 

I must not tell what followed that night. 
It is an old, old story. A woman's plead- 
ing, a man’s failure. There is no royal road 
to the drunkard’s grave. The rich and cul- 
tivated go with the poor and vulgar. It is 
not necessary to describe the change that 
came over that once bright and beautiful 
boy. His employers did all they could for 
him. They retained him in their service 
until he was utterly unfit for business. His 
own mother often looked upon him and 
asked, ‘‘can it be possible that this is my 
child?” During the long, bitter winter that 
followed, she learned what many poor wo- 
men have learned, that it is a terrible thing 
to be a woman, alone in weakness and pov- 
erty. 

In vain she tried to earn money. She 
would willingly have gone into the streets 
and picked up rags, if, by that means, she 
could have made her children comfortable. 
They all knew what it was to endure cold 
and hnnger, until life became one terrible, 
hopeless longing for food and warmth and 
rest. 

It was eleven o’clock in the evening. 
Mrs. Hamilton was earning a few cents by 
making a coarse shirt. The girls were 
asleep. Her boy she had not seen since 
morning. The keen December winds rat- 
tled the loose windows and pierced the thin 
garments of the lone worker, who bravely 
struggled on with numb fingers. The 
scalding tears chased each other down her 
wasted cheeks and fell upon her work, 
while she prayed God to bring Charlie back 
to her. 

At last she could endure it no longer: 
and, dropping her work, she went to her 
boy’s bed, and, burying her grief-stricken 
face in his pillow, she gave way to the 
agony she had tried so hard to control. 

A rap at the door aroused her. Witha 
beating heart she hastened to open it. 
Mrs. Copeland stood before her and cor- 





dially grasped her trembling hands; a voice 
that was all sympathy said: 

“My dear friend, I saw Charlie a few 
minutes ago. Shall we go and bring him 
home?” 

The happiness that suddenly shone in 
Mrs. Hamilton’s face was something Mrs. 
Copeland will remember to her dying hour. 
If, in the solitude of a black, moonless, 
starless night the bright sun should sud- 
denly shine forth in the heavens, the change 
would not be more wonderful. The day 
had been long to the anxious mother. She 
would see her darling boy at last; fold him 
again to her heart! The sudden joy was 
more than she could endure; she sank upon 
a chair and hid her face in her hands. Mrs. 
Copeland laid a gentle hand upon the bowed 
head, and said: 

“It is very cold; do not try to go out; I 
will bring him.” 

When Charlie was quietly sleeping in his 
own bed, Mrs. Hamilton tried to express 
her gratitude. 

“Do not thank me,” said Mrs. Copeland, 
as she was leaving, ‘‘but bring Charlie to our 
temperance meeting to-morrow evening.” 

The next night the little village church 
was crowded. Among those who signed 
the Murphy pledge was a poorly clad wo- 
man, followed by her son. When a gen- 
eral invitation to speak was given, the same 
woman arose. There was a strange pathos 
in her sweet voice that thrilled the hearts of 
her listeners and brought tears to their eyes. 
Her intense feeling, her simple and winning 
manner, held the audience spell-bound. 
When she had finished, Mrs. Hamilton 
bowed her head in shame at the thought 
that she had spoken in public. 

People became interested in the strange 
lady. They invited her to give a temper- 
ance lecture. She was made President 
of the ‘‘Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union” of the village. The temperance 
people sustained her by their money and 
sympathy. She met with wonderful success. 

Charlie kept the pledge he made that 
night, and was soon back with his old em- 
ployers, while his mother had as many lec- 
ture engagements as she could fill. - 

Three years have passed. Mrs. Hamilton 
is a successful lecturer. Her daughters are 
charming young ladies, more serious and 
sensible for their misfortunes. Charlie is 
happily married, and lives with his mother 
in the old city home. Mrs. Hamilton's 
fame has brought her enough flattery to 
turn the head of a less experienced woman. 
She presses bravely on, devoting her life to 
the work of helping others, She feels too 
deeply the sorrow of others to be happy in 
the sense she once was, but she has that 
peace which is better than happiness. 
oe. 
MORAL EPIDEMICS. 








‘The total depravity of inanimate things” 
presupposes an epidemic character in the 
catastrophes which overtake us as the result. 
‘‘Misfortunes never come singly” was 
wrought into a proverb’ no doubt, before the 
flood and before the confusion of tongues 
at Babel. Epigrammatic hints of it, it is said, 
may be found in every known language. 

A mishap tends to repeat itself like a se- 
ries of echoes. One stone loosened on a 
mountain-side disturbs a dozen more; the 
final outcome, often, is nothing short of an 
avalanche. Animate nature has also a pre- 
disposition towards contagious activity; 
each spring blossom heralds a million suc- 
cessors; and the first fallen leaf is followed 
by its host of kinsfolk. Accidents and cas- 
ualties may be linked in a long series of 
kindred events, and crimes may tend to 
propagate their species according to laws 
similar to those which control living agen- 
cies. At one time suicide becomes a mania 
spreading to widely distant localities; next 
it is fraud—perhaps some special class of 
fraud; as theft, forgery, or the gross betray- 
al of business trusts. What is there in hu- 
man affairs, good or bad, which under spe- 
cial conditions is not liable to become epi- 
demic? A sentiment gets into the air and 
spreads like a perfume, which is breathed 
by all and develops like symptoms. We 
dignify it as ‘the spirit of the age,” or of 
the locality. 

The above train of thought was suggested 
by the remarkable cluster of honored names 
which, at the late Woman’s Congress at 
Cleveland, were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Certainly there was no collusion 
among-the honored absentees; magnetic at- 
traction in Europe was unusually active; 
illness and over-work were abroad here as 
destructive forces; financial stringency pre- 
vailed widely, and distances in this country 
are magnificent; hencethe aggregate result, 
which no one had forecast in advance. It 
was a rather suggestive evidemic form of 
stay-at-homeness, which the fruitful re- 
sources of some of those present bridged 
over with an ability and engineering skill 
that go far to prove that women have latent 
power enough for almost any emergency. 

We certainly have reason to congratulate 
ourselves that the much vaunted unusnal 
pliability of American womanhood is not 
over-rated or exaggerated. It was said that, 
in the late war, at a call from the command- 
ing officer for skilled workman of any class, 
men would step out from the ranks of al- 
most any division of the Northern army, 
ready to engineer a bridge ora fortification 





or a smithy or a machine shop, at a moment’s 
notice. National versatility is only another 
form of contagious stimulation, which has 
quickened our country-women yuite as 
much as any other class in the community, 
The atmosphere which is now breathed 
everywhere is giving to women, as to men, 
a growing constitutional ability to meet 
emergencies, public or private. 

On any great occasion of general interest 
when a vast assembly is convened, I fully 
believe that a score of women selected from 
among the audience and expecting only to 
listen, might be summoned to speak and they 
would speak well and acceptably. A new 
education is spreading, as the quickening 
yeast works its way through and through the 
housewife’s half-kneaded, unbaked loaves. 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 

Somerville, N. J. 


HUMOROUS. 
‘‘He is 4 man after my own heart, pa,” 
said Julia, reverting to Charles Augustus. 


‘‘Nonsense!” replied old practical. ‘‘He is 
a man after the money your uncle left you.” 


Some men can never take a joke. There 
was an old doctor, who, when asked ‘‘what 
is good for mosquitoes?” wrote back: ‘‘How 
do you suppose I can tell unless I know 
what ails the mosquito?” 











Little Susie, looking at some pictures of 
winged angels, exclaimed: ‘‘Mamma, I 
don’t want to bean angel.” ‘‘Why not, 


dear?” ‘‘Humph! leave off my pretty 
clothes, and wear fedders like a hen!” 


‘‘My dear boy,” said a mother to her son, 
as he handed around his plate for more 
turkey, ‘“‘this is the fourth time you've 
been helped.” ‘I know, mother,” replied 
the boy; ‘‘but that turkey pecked at me 
once, and I want to get square with him.” 
He got his turkey. 

At the weekly conference meetings, Rev. 
Dr. Blank wasa good deal pestered by a 
zealous brother who was very much edified 
by his own exhortations; and it was often 
deemed necessary to ‘‘head him off,” by 
calling on somebody else to speak or pray, 
just as he was about to begin. On one oc- 
casion, as he rose to speak, the pastor 
gently interrupted him by saying, ‘‘Brother, 
will you lead us in prayer?” The brother 
hesitated but a moment and made answer, 
“I was about to offer a few remarks; but 
perhaps I can throw them into the form of 
a prayer.” 

“You cannot, O day star of my life,” he 
pleaded, throwing himself at her feet, ‘you 
cannot refuse the rich exhaustive mine of 
love I pour at your feet; you cannot turn 
from the rare treasures of my heart’s devo- 
tion that I cast before you; you cannot turn 
away from all this lavish wealth of heart 
and hand that is yours to take, and say me 
nay!” She couldn’t and she didn’t; it 
sounded too wealthy. That was nearly 
four years ago. Day before yesterday he 
gave her $3.85 to run the house a week, and 
when she said she would have to have a 
new pair of shoes he raised the appropria- 
tion to an even dollar, and grumbled about 
woman’s extravagance till he was out of 
hearing. O woman, thou of the tender heart 
and trustful soul, if you don’t scalp a man 
every time you get a chance, you are a little 
idiot, all the same.—Burlington Hawkeye. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 

A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and wy yt of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

_ a ___CUSHINGS & LADD. 


r 9 ° 
Woman's Medical College 
—of the—— 
New York Infirm 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
7 <a. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
ress the Secretary, Dr. Mercy N. Bak 
_ 128 Second Avenue. New York. ; — 


STEWARTS 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


OR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD. 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 





A YEAR. Agents wanted Busi- 
ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO., St Louis, Mo, 








PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Phote- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 
ly? 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
aly 
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HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 
The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
MASS. 


ly2% ASS. — 
LASELL SEMINARY. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 

Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass, 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only ina school not toolarge. Boston 

privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Mias M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 171% Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 

Three Lectures a Week, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
twop.m. She will also take six 

Private Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


PLASTERS! PLASTERS ! 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 


Improved Hygiene Plasters 


WILL CURE 


Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 
Bunions and Enlarged Joints positively cured. Sci- 
Stic, Lumbago, Liver and Kidney troubles relieved 
and cured. Asthma treated very successfully, by 
drawing the inflammation and humors to the surface. 
lodigestion removed, weak stomachs strengthened. 
This is no imposition upon the public. The. Dr. has 
used 250 in two months, without advertising. Testa- 
Monials given. Circulars sent by sending stamp to 
her office. 

The Dr. is a thorough Electrician and Eclective 
Puysician. Piles and Constipation and Female Dis- 
€ases a speciality. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston, 
or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, Mass. 





LD PLATED WATC Cheapest 
known Id. le Watch Free to 
$3rts Aadres, A. Go &Co., Chicago. 





Grace's Celebrated Salve. 


A SURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. _ 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
c ___ PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
. = 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Ccggse Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
ites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fica Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all country 
stores throughout the United States and British 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 


Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. ly14 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses psid. Permanent employ: 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston: and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, | 
PROF. H. COHN, ‘ 
Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 

Circulars at the School, Scheenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes, 
gee" Experimental lessons, gratis. 








French, German, and Latin. 


Principals, 


6m42 


REMOV AT 
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Dress Rerfrorm. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No, 24 Hamilton Placc, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
te" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


\TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

Pt best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
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Lady’s Almanac, 1878. 
A Gilt-Edged Dainty. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


New England News Company, Boston. 


Ladies will find the Lady*s Almanac for 1878 a most 
valuable companion. It has a little wealth of useful 
information, much good reading, convenient spaces 
for memoranda, and isin a compact form.—Boston 
Times. 

It is issued in the same beautiful style which has 
characterized it in binding and printing for many 
years. There are choice selections in verse and 
prose.—Boston Transcript. 

Will make a good Christmas or New Year's present, 
and is good for the whole year.— Commonwe y 

Is convenient for Ladies’ use, and is not unsuitable 
for gentlemen as well.— Congregationaltst. 





Holiday Books. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By N. Hawtnorne. Fully and superbly illustrated 
by Mary Hatiock Foote. Finely printed from 
entirely new plates, with red line Cooder. 8vO 
Cloth, full guilt, $5. Morocco antique, $10. 


‘The illustrations are masterly."—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Superb.” —New Haven Palladium. 

“The volume from beginning to end is one to grow 
enthusiastic over.."— New York Evening Post. 


FOUR GEMS. 


THE RIVER PATH, By J. G. Wurrtier, 

EXCELSIOR, By H. W. Loxnoretiow 

THE ROSE, By J. R. Lowe. 

BABY BELL, By T. B. Avpricnu. 

Each poem fully and finely illustrated. Beautifully 
printed, tastefully bound. Price of each, cloth, full 
guilt, $1.50. Morocco, or Tree Calf, 35.00. 





A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Containing the four poems named 
above. 


Beautifully illustrated by McENTEE, Moran, Grr- 
PORD, REINHART, Waup, Homzr, Cotman, Hart, 
APPLETON Brown, Mary Hatiock Foore, Miss 
Curtis. Engraved by A. V.8. AnTHONY. Octavo, 

Cloth. Full gilt, $5.00 Antique Morocco, or Tree 

Calf, $9.00 


“Together or separately these poems in their pres- 
ent dress will be counted among the daintiest and fit- 
test of Holiday books.’"—New York Evening Post. 


ONE SUMMER. 


By Blanche Willis Howard. Illustrated by Augus- 
tus peprte $200. A delightful story, very enter- 
tainingly illustrated. 


THE FAED GALLERY. 


Containing 24 Heliotype Engravings of the best pic- 
tures of Thomas Faed, with sketch of the eminent 
artist's Life and Works, and descriptive letter-press, 
Large quarto. A sumptuous Holiday book. 810. 


THE MILLAIS GALLERY. 


A series of excellent Heliotype Engravings of pictures 
by the eminent English artist Mrtuats, with Biog- 
raphical Sketch and descriptions of the Heliotypes. 
A superb Gift Volume. Large quarto. $10, 


THE JIMMYJOHNS 


And other Stories. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz, author of 
“Lucy Maria,”’ The ‘William Henry” books, etc., 
with many Pictures. $1 50. 

‘Her books form a real addition to the scanty num- 
ber which can be placed in children’s hands with ab 
solute safety to them in every way, and with the cer- 
tainty of pleasing them.”’—W. DJ. Howells in Atlantic 
Monthly. 





The Story ¢ of Avis. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


author of ‘*The Gates Ajar,’' &c. 1 vol, l6mo , 457 
pages, $1 50. 
“Strong and excellent."—N. ¥. Evening Post. 
“The ‘Story of Avis’ is by far Miss Phelps’s fullest 
and finest work thus far.’’— Congregationaiist. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 


ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R, OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 


Richardson's New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE., 


Price $3.25. By Nathan Richardson. 


250,000 copies sold. Sales have surpassed those 
of all other books combined. Be sure to order by 
the above full title, and do not accept instead of this, 
THE MopERN Scuoot, which is an older book, by the 
same author. Mr. Richardson's opinion of the merits 
of this first effort may be gathered from the follow- 
ing, taken from the Preface to the New METHop. 

‘Becoming at length satisfied of the truth of these 
criticisms, (by many eminent composers and profes- 
sors,) and convinced that great improvements were 
obviously needed, I determined, if possible, to remedy 
the defects. Profiting by the experience and advice 
of the best practical teachers, I commenced a thorough 
and critical examination of my first method, and 
concluded that the only amg | would be to bring out 
a new work on an improved plan.” 

This new work, aubetituted for the defective Mop- 
ERN SCHOOL, was Richardson's 


NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


which has been revised and ‘re-revised, until it is the 
most perfect of music books, is a great favorite with 
the profession, and is the only true ‘Richardson. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


SUNSHINE OF SONG. 


A bright and sunny collection of New Songs, Ball- 
ads and Songs with Choruses, and with Piano or Reed 
Organ ace’t. A book quite American in character, 
with our own popular composers, and the class of 
songs that are the greatest favorites. ; - 

Uniform in style, binding and price with the 
“World of Song,”’ “Gems of English Song,” and oth- 
ers of the “Library” series, and costs in Boards $2.50; 
Cloth $3.00; Fine Gilt $4.00 


THE 


CLUSTER OF GEMS, 


This is a valuable collection of pieces of a some- 
what advanced character as to difficulty, and is suited 
to the tastes of advanced players. There are 239 
pages Sheet Music Size, and the pieces, which aver- 
age about 5 pages each, are by Leybach, Spindler, 
Von Bulow, Lichner, Rubenstein, Ascher, Oesten, 
and other celebrities. Uniform in style, price and 
binding, with the ‘‘Sunshine” described above, and 
with the 27 other books of the famous “Library”’ se- 
ries. 

In Boards $2.50; Cloth $3.00; Fine Gilt $4.00 

For Sale at all the principle music stores. Will 
also be mailed, post free, to any address, for the retail 
price. Change may be sent in postage stamps. 

Any book mailed post-free for retail price. Change 
may be sent in postage stamps. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 





MEMOTIR 


AND 


LETTERS 


By Epwarp L. Pierce. 2 vols. 8 vo. Price $6.00. 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Paul De Musset, by 
Harriet W.PREston. Square 12mo. Price $2.00. 
“A poet whose popularity and influence can be com- 

pared only to Byron's. While Byron is out of fashion 

in his own country, the rage for Musset, which for 

a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 

modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 

into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 
constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 
his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul's Day.” 

{Extract from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 

Te B. Wister, in Lippincott’s Magazine (Octo- 
er). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 
Discourses by JouN James TAYLER. Square 12mo. 
Price $2.00 
Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 


Complete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 
box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, $15. 





4 
A New Novel in the “No Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series isa simple, 
lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told... The 
book is thoroughly sweet, sound, and hopeful in 
spirit; the style has the strength and simplicity of an 
accomplished writer.”"—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Uniform with**Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” “Deirdré,”’ 

“Is That All?’ “Kismet,” “the Great Match,” 

““A Modern Mephistopheles,”‘Afterglow,”’ “Hetty’s 

Strange History.”’ Price $1.00. 





By the editor of ‘Quiet Hours,” 


Sursum Corda, 
Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo. Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 
A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 


The American Tauchnitz. 
Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inaugurating a 
Collection of Original Novels, 
which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Leipzig editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
The first issue (now ready) is 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 
“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000. 





Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston, lyl4 








NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D.O. Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 

Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo. Cloth. $3 00. 

“It can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk.’’—Con- 
gregationalist 


THE STORY OF CREATION. By S. M. Campbell. D. 


D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $175. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 


138mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


By H. A. Miles, D. D. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “Champ."’ In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 

*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 

The Watchman says, ‘‘This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.” 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. Children’s Art Series. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Over a hundred il- 
lustrations, and striking cover design, by ‘‘Champ,”’ 
Small 4to. Cloth. $1 50. 

“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.’’—7ran- 
seript. 


THE CEDARS: MORE OF CHILD LIFE. By Ellis 
Gray. Volume II. of the Long Ago Series. Illus- 
trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* Similar in size and style to ‘‘Long Ago,” pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. By Mrs. 8.8. Robbins, au- 
thor of the ‘‘Win and Wear Series."’ Illustrated. 


16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


*,* A young girl's story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary C. Bartlett. Il- 
lustrated. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 

The New York 7vibune declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one is more quaint and true to 
child-life than this, 


WESTBORO’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
CENCES. By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. i16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents. 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 





381 Washington St., Roston. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


“SWARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS, 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 
from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of Wu.u1amM 8S. 
Ropinson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 vo. 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 

The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year. One-ihird of the book is 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. . . One will find few books of such 
sparkle as this.—Bishop Havenin Zion's Herald. 

The most acceptable volume of the year to those 
eos in political or literary matters.— Republican, 

aunton, 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad humor and strong 
sense—above all, the dauutless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard. ~ 

These “pen portraits” contain a vast amount of m- 
formation regarding the public men and _ political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and influence of 
Masssachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation.—New Haven Palladium. 


CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 

A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 
By Grorce H. Canvert, author of ‘*Goethe, a Me- 
moir,” “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth. $1.60. 
A life-picture of much interest and great literary 

value.— Phil. Press, 

A most refreshing and interesting memoir.—Boston 

Traveller. 

The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicago 

Inter- Ocean. 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating.—Hartford Courant, 
Replete with instruction as well as sentiment.— 

Nationa! Rep. Washington, D. C. 

This volume will be widely sought.—S¢. Louis Rep. 

In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, “Truth is 
stranger than fiction.”"—Salem Post. 





‘““The Father of the Kindergarten,” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 

ow, by Mrs. Horace MANN, with a Biographical 


sketch of Freebel, by EMiry SHIRREFF. 12 mo, 

Cloth. $1.50. 

This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.—Phil. Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Yon 
Bulow are full of interest.—American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 


The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 


This work may fairly be called indispensable.— 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with un- 
common pleasure.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life, 
By Rev. James FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 


Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

4 Vols. in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs, 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &. 

FOR THE GIRLS, buy ‘‘Nan, Tue New- 
FAsHIONED Gir,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


FOR'THE BOYS, buy ‘“‘Goop-Fror-Nortn- 
ING Pouiy,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
‘Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s “Sugar Pius.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pauw.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy “‘BaBy’s OwN PRIMER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy ‘‘In CoMPANY WITH 
CuILpReEN,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘Poets’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavishly illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Boston, Jan, 26, 1878. 





All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be eltvesed 
to Box 3688. ‘Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This ae 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money ie received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
for the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





~ ‘WOMAN'S JOURNAL STOCKHOLDERS’ 
MEETING. 





The Annna! Stockholders’ Meeting of ‘‘the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman's JouRNAL” will be held at their 
office, No. 4 Park St., Boston, on Monday, January 
28. at2pr.m. Per order of the Directors. 

Samue. K. Sewatu, President. 

S. Marra Persons, Clerk. 





LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, / 
Strate Hovussz, Boston, Jan. 21st, 1878. | 
The Committee on Woman Suffrage will 

give a hearing to parties interested in the 
several petitions asking for the enactment 
of alaw enabling women to vote in presi- 
dential, county, town and municipal elec- 
tions, and for an amendment of the State 
Constitution, at the Green Room, State 
House, on Tuesday, January 29th inst., at 
10 o’clock, a. M. 

Josern J. KELLEY, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


— ee en 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


In spite of rain and mud in the morning, 
and a sudden change which sent down the 
thermometer to zero, witha fierce north- 
west blast, in the afternoon, the Tenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association was well attended and 
interesting. 

On the eighth page will be found a sum- 
mary of its proceedings, with the annual 
report of Mrs. Lucy Stone, the resolutions, 
names of officers, &c. Next week we will 
give more extended reports of some of the 
speeches, and other points of interest. 

H. B. B. 
ooo — 


GAINS ALREADY MADE. 


There is sometimes a feeling and an ex- 
pression of impatience at the slow coming 
of full equal rights for Woman. The most 
persistent and faithful worker comes down 
from the steps of the State House, disheart- 
ened and discouraged by the insolent and 
often ignorant discussion, and cool voting 
down of the claim of women for simple jus 
tice. But if we turn our eyes from the State 
House to the great world outside, and note 
the growth which appears on every hand, 
disappointment and discouragement will 
give place to wonder at the sure gain al- 
ready made, and at the change this gain has 
wrought in the condition of women and of 
society. 

Think of the old laws, in all the States, 
which made wives, mothers and widov’s ab- 
solutely helpless and dependent victims; le- 
gally wronged in their persons, their prop- 
erty, and their children; the wife without a 
legal existence, and the very custody of her 
person held by another. The majority of 
these old barbarous laws, which many of us 
remember, have disappeared forever from 
the statute book. 

High Schools for girls had no existence 
within the memory of some of us. But 
now a score of colleges give at our very 
doors a friendly welcome to our daughters, 
and the city votes a Latin School in which 
they may prepare for college. 

Twenty years ago, a woman lawyer did 
not exist. Now the great State of Wiscon- 
sin, on the petition of many lawyers, has 
enacted alaw that no person shall he re- 
fused admission to the Bar or the right to 
practice in any Court in that State on ac- 
count of sex. Women students are in the 
law school of Michigan University, and wo- 
men lawyers are successfully practicing 
their profession in several States. The 
signs of law firms of women may be seen 
in five States. In many of the States, wo- 
men are supervisors of schools, or vote in 
school elections. In some States they vote 
on the question of liquor licenses. 

Women take a remarkable and leading 
part in the great moral movement for tem- 
peranee. Women are public speakers on a 
thousand platforms, where they were abso- 
lutely denied admittance within the easy 
recollection of persons who are not old to- 
day. Miss Frances E. Willard takes charge 
of the Moody and Sankey meetings for wo- 
men in Boston, standing in the pulpits, as 
do many other ordained women ministers. 

Less than half a century ago this would 
have been impossible. The varied indus- 
tries by which our daughters can make an 
honorable independence for themselvas, 
were inaccessible to their mothers. One 





State after another,—Kansas, Michigan, 
Colorado—submits a Suffrage amendment 
to the vote of the men. Sucha proposition 
could not have been submitted in any State 
in the Union, until a very late period. Now 
nearly every Northern State Legislature, at 
every session, considers the question of a 
similar amendment. Some day, inevery one 
it will be carried. 

Last winter, the women of Louisiana, a 
thousand of them, all of them real-estate 
owners and tax-payers, petitioned for Suf- 
frage. Thus the great movement goes 
southward. 

Congress itself never gave so much time 
or help to our cause as it has done this very 
winter. 

In other countries, all the world over, 
and in the islands of the sea, the growing 
public sentiment in favor of the equal 
rights of women is the sure prophecy of 
this full recognition. There is no reason 
for discouragement. We have only to 
work and wait. The eternal forces, jus- 
tice, truth and right are on our side, and by 
their omnipotence, spite of all delay, and 
of all our mistakes, we shall yet have equal 
rights for women. L. 8. 

oe 

A NEW MOVEMENT AMONG WOMEN. 





The recent revelations of municipal ex- 
travagance and corruption, and the growing 
evils of ignorant and irresponsible Suffrage 
manipulated by demagogues, seem to be 
waking up a new class of citizens to a reali- 
zation of their public duties and interests. 
The women tax-payers of Boston, Lowell, 
and other Massachusetts cities and towns 
are themselves moving to demand a voice 
in the municipal elections and town-meet- 
ings, so that they may hereafter have a part 
in deciding upon the amount and expendi- 
ture of their own taxes. 

The number of tax-paying women in this 
State is more than thirty-four thousand. 
Their aggregate property is said to amount 
to two hundred million dollars. In Bos- 
ton alone there are 7300 women who pay 
taxes upon their own property amounting 
to more than seventy-five million dollars. 
In Lowell, Mr. John H. McAlvin replies to 
the inquiries of Mrs. C. B. Richmond, a 
tax-payer of that city, as follows:— 

City or LOWELL, 

TREASURER’s OFFICE, Jan. 16, 1878. f 

Dear Mapam:—It gives me great pleas- 
ure to be able to furnish you a complete 
list of all the women in Lowell who pay a 
tax on property of $1000 value, and upwards. 

The list comprises 534 women, mostly 
single women and widows, the total taxes 
amounting to $35.070.81, which, at $14.30 
per $1000, represents a valuation of proper- 
Vv held by women, of two million four hun- 
dred fifty two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars ($2.452.500.00.) Very truly your friend 
and servant, Joun H, McAtyin, 

City Treasurer and Collector. 

We find the following editorial in the 

South Boston J/ights, of the 17th inst:— 
TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION, 


In South Boston, by the figures of 1875, 
eight hundred and fifty (850) women pay 
taxes on property amounting to $4,761,000, 
that is, nearly five million dollars, Yet 
these women have no voice in electing the 
men who are to expend the public money, 
or in passing the measures which call for 
its expenditure. In the whole city of Bos- 
ton, taxes are levied on ninety million dol- 
lars, belonging to 7200 women. In the 
whole State of Massachusetts, 34,000 wo- 
men pay taxes on their own property. 
These women are mostly of native birth. 
They have reccived American education 
and are trained in progressive ideas. They 
represent responsible thought. What a 
power for political goud would be these 34,- 
000 women in our town and municipal 
elections, if they could vote. Recently the 
party of economy and reform barely car- 
ried Boston by a majority of a little over 
two thousand in the largest vote ever polled 
in the city. Although Henry L. Pierce was 
elected, his opponent received a vote much 
larger than that which elected him the year 
before. Suppose the seven thousand wo 
men who pay taxes into the city treasury 
annually to the amount of between one and 
two millions of dollars, could have voted, 
would their suffrages have been given for 
Prince or Pierce? Of oourse they would 
have been somewhat divided in opinion, but 
who doubts that the largest proportion of 
them would have voted for the present in- 
cumbent of the office, as representing the 
best elements among our people and those 
most desirable in the administration of our 
municipal affairs? 

Last week a very successful meeting was 
held in Boston, at the residence of Mrs. 
Sarah Shaw Russell, No. 1 Louisburg 
Square, at which were present forty of its 
chief women. A petition was considered 
and signed asking the Legislature to give 
the franchise to tax-paying women. Anoth- 
er meeting is to be held immediately, with 
the approval and concurrence of a number 
of eminent women, including Mrs. Augus- 
tus Hemenway, who, it will be remem- 
bered, gave $2000 towards the expenses of 
the Pierce party in the recent municipal 
election. Last Saturday, evening a few per- 
sons assembled at the house of 8. A. Woods, 
146 Dorchester street, to consider the inter- 
ests of Wards XILL, XIV. and XV. in this 
relation. A larger mecting is to be held at 
the same place this Thursday afternoon, for 
further action. If ‘‘taxation without rep- 
resentation” was wrong a hundred years 
ago, itis wrong to-day. If men ought not 
to be taxed unless they appoint their 
Own representatives, neither ought women. 
About the new public park, the East Boston 
free ferries, and the Moon Island sewerage 
scheme, there may be honest differences of 
opinion; but the facts presented at the 
recent Social Science Association by Gama- 
liel Bradford show that Boston already owes 





a debt equal to twenty-nine dollars for 
every person in its entire population, and 
pan! women have a right to political ac- 
tion when such a burden rests upon them 
as well as upon the other sex. 

The meeting on Beacon Hill referred to 
in the J/ights, has already resulted in the 
circulation of several petitions signed by 
ladies of wealth and social position, many 
of whom are not in favorof Universal Suf- 
frage. The signers already represent the 
owners of several millions of property. 

In East Boston we are informed that the 
women tax-payers have already held a par- 
lor meeting, and have appointed a canvass- 
ing committee of their number, of which 
Mrs. Jacksonis chairman. This Committee 
have systematically marked out Wards 1 
and 2, (East Boston) into districts, have as- 
signed special streets to each member, and 
are vigorously circulating petitions for tax- 
paying Municipal Suffrage. They number 
475, and pay taxes on $1,907,000. 

In Dorchester (Ward 24) a petition of tax- 
paying women has already been started, in 
advance of any meeting. A gentleman has 
volunteered to circulate it, who is strongly 
opposed to what is known as the Woman 
Suffrage movement. Several influential 
citizens of the Ward are moving in the mat- 
ter, and find that 594 women of Dorchester 
district pay an annual tax of ($78.000) sev- 
enty-eight thousand dollars. 

From Lynn, Haverhill, Chelsea, and oth- 
er cities we hear of similar movements, and 
the result will probably be numerous peti- 
tions to the Legislature from aclass of wo- 
men who have not hitherto manifested any 
interest in the direction of Suffrage. 

These petitioners do not express any opin- 
ion for or against extending Suffrage to 
women in general. They simply ask for 
the right to vote in town and municipal 
elections, as tax-payers, on matters in which 
they have a direct pecuniary interest. They 
call attention to the fact that, in Massachu- 
setts, no man can vote unless he is a tax- 
payer. This qualification these tax-paying 
women possess. 


*#e 


REFORM SCHOOL REMINISCENCES. 


We have seldom read a piece of autobiog 
raphy so thoroughly earnest, sincere and 
satisfactory as isa pamphlet entitled ‘‘West- 
boro Reform School Reminiscences,” by 
Joseph A. Allen. It is a summary of six 
years’ experience in the management of an 
institution which was designed at once to ed- 
ucate and to reform several hundred youth- 
ful criminals, all of whom had been so 
badly born, or bred, as te have become dan- 
gerous to the State. One would expect to 
find in such a book an atmosphere of gloom 
and restraint; scenes of terror; reminisences 
of sadness and despair. On the contrary, 
it is a record of healthful and beneficent 
activities, crowned by results which would 
do credit to any school, no matter how good 
its material. 

Nor is the narrative pretentious or boast- 
ful. Its quiet details are neither sensational 
nor exaggerated. Mr. Allen describes the 
circumstances under which he accepted the 
trust; the condition of the school when he 
took charge of it; the difficulties he met 
and surmounted; the methods he pursued, 
and the results he attained. In the light of 
his experience it is evident that the horrors 
developed in the legislative examinations of 
our juvenile institutions last winter, are due 
solely to incapable and unfaitlful manage- 
ment. 

Believing that this narrative of Mr. Allen's 
experience is worth more than a hundred 
abstract essays on prison discipline and the 
reform of criminals, we propose to print 
portions of it from week to week, and com- 
mend it to the hearts and minds of our read- 
ers. If any one wishes to possess a copy of 
the pamphlet, he can get it by application to 
Lockwood Brooks & Co., its publishers. 

H. B. B. 
oe —————— 


CO-EDUCATION IN THE WEST. 


I have lately had the pleasure of reading 
several copies of the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and was interested in an article by T. W. 
H., on ‘‘Michigan University.” Thinking, 
perhaps, some of your readers might like to 
know more of co-education in the West, I 
take the liberty of sending a meagre ac- 
count of the Illinois Industrial University. 
This institution, familiarly known to its stu- 
dents and friends as the “I. I. U.” is found- 
ed jointly by the State and Nation, having ob- 
tained the congressional land grant offered 
in 1862. 

After much discussion, the University 
was located at Urbana, in Champaign Co., 
and on March 11, 1868, the University was 
formally opened by appropriate and impres- 
sive inauguration exercises. The regent, 
Dr. J. M. Gregory, was well-known as an 
earnest laborer in the cause of education, 
and the progress of the ‘I. I, U." has proved 
his zeal and ability to direct. In the spring 
of 1868, about seventy-five young men en- 
tered upon class work, but the number has 
gradually and steadily increased each year, 
until now between four and five hundred 
are in attendance. The public building be- 
longing to the University at the beginning 
was of good size, a plain brick structure, 
five stories high. It was surrounded only 
by the famous black mud of central Illinois, 
but the students, under the direction of ef- 





ficient leaders, soon changed the seeming 
desert into a beautiful park. They leveled 
and filled up; they dug drains and laid tile; 
they seeded the campus to grass und made 
walks; they planted trees and prepared 
flower-beds; they built arbors and fences, 
doing all in a marvelously short time. The 
students were then compelled to labor two 
hours a day, but since the number has in- 
creased, students are not obliged to labor 
except in their own department for practice, 
while those who need money to help them 
through their course are given employment 
and paid according to their ability. 

The University now numbers five public 
buildings, besides boarding-houses, farm- 
houses and barns. The main building con- 
sists only of public rooms, such as chapel, 
library, recitation and lecture-rooms, draw- 
ing-rooms, music-rooms, art gallery, muse- 
um, clay-modeling-rooms, telegraphy-rooms, 
society-halls, offices, ete. The laboratory 
stands at the right of this building, and a 
green-house on the left. A short distance 
away stands the drill-hall and machine. 
shops, and a little beyond, the old building, 
now used for a dormitory. 

Would-be critical farmers have created 
much discussion concerning the purpose of 
the University, insisting that agriculture 
should be made superior to all other courses; 
but the great-minded regent has insisted that 
it is a polytechnic University, and is doing 
his best to make it a school where all 
branches of every science, art and industry 
shall be taught. The courses now open and 
in successful operation are—agriculture, in- 
cluding the school of horticulture; engineer- 
ing, including mechanical, civil and mining 
engineering and architecture; natural sci- 
ence, including chemistry and natural his- 
tory; literature and science, including Eng- 
lish, Ancient, and Modern languages. Be- 
sides these are the courses in military tac- 
tics, in commerce, in art and design, and in 
domestic science. This last named course 
seems to imply that the young men pro- 
pose to keep ‘‘bachelor’s hall” forever; but 
such is not the case, for young women are 
now admitted on equal terms with the young 
men, but have the advantage of an addi 
tional course. 

From the beginning of the movement 
towards a State University, the question was 
agitated, as to whether women should share 
the advantages it could offer; but when it 
was open to students, only gentlemen were 
admitted. Friends of female education 
were not, however, so easily baffled. They 
talked until the question was finally put to 
vote at one of the trustee meetings, after 
long discussions. The vote proved to be a 
tie, so the regent being obliged to put in the 
casting vote, decided in favor of the admis- 
sion of women. The question was decided 
in the summer of 1870, and in the fall thir- 
teen girls entered asstudents. Many of the 
young ladies of the town declared they 
would never enter, but they have, thereby 
proving Woman’s susceptibility to reason. 

There are no restrictions upon female 
students at the ‘‘I. I. U.” They are admitted 
to each and every class. No objections 
would be raised to a lady student’s taking 
agriculture or shop practice, if she chooses, 
Now, nearly one hundred ladies are in at- 
tendance, taking studies in nearly every 
course the University offers. Co-education 
here has ceased to be an experiment. Itisa 
grand success! The regent says thet ladies 
stand as well in his classes as gentlemen, 
and average better. All the professors ad- 
mit that manners, morals and scholarship, 
are all improved since ladies were admitted. 
President White, of Cornell University, vis- 
ited this institution to see how co-education 
worked. He received such favorable re- 
ports, that he approved heartily of the trial 
at Cornell. 

T. W. H. speaks as though the sight of 
ladies at a University was new and strange 
to him, if not to the Michigan students. I 
think no student at the ‘1. I.U.” would vote 
to have the ladies leave. The regent seems 
to be peculiarly happy in his way of man- 
aging. No rules restrict the intercourse of 
the students, yet the best of order and pro- 
priety ijmaintained. The students govern 
themselves by laws of their own making, 
executed by officers of their own electing. 
Ladies vote as well as gentlemen, and hold 
office with credit. 

In short, it is a minature United States 
government; so politics are practiced in 
school life, and women understand them. 
The University society seems a minature 
world, and by admirable management the 
most natural relationships are sustained. No 
sickly boarding-school fancies trouble the 
girls; they are too busy and see too much 
of the opposite sex to allow of any hero 
worship. ‘The library is open from morn- 
ing until evening. Most of the students 
study there, asa great deal of reference is 
required. 

Much has been said about co-education, 
and where it has not been tried there is 
found great antipathy to the plan. It has 
been proved beyond a doubt, that Woman 
is mentally able to keep up to the required 
standard of scholarship. It is also an es- 
tablished fact, that wherever ladies are ad- 
mitted to higher institutions the standard 
of morality is raised and good manners are 
more prevalent. But some would be phil- 
anthropists are try’: ¢ to prove Woman’s 








physical inability to take a University 
course. At the “I. I. U.” no trouble has 
arisen from excessive study, and I appre- 
hend that where proper hours are observed, 
and sensible dress is worn, there need be 
none. 

Little by little the cause is advancing! A 
fey more years will see all American co). 
leges and universities open to women; then, 
when women are educated as liberally as the 
country can afford, we may look fora broad. 
er culture, a land more free! 

Mra. F. A. Reynoups. 

Urbana, ll. 
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LIBERTY LIGHTING THE WORLD. 





The statute of ‘Liberty Lighting the 
World” is approaching completion. M. 
Bartholdi expects to show it at the ex- 
hibition in Paris. The London Academy 
calls it a magnificent colossus, 

It is the old story of a nation ‘‘seeking 
after a sign.”” We have signs enough, and 
symbols sufficient; what the nation really 
needs is the thing itself—true Liberty 
lighting the world; not the colossal fraud 
which we to-day exhibit, of a Government 
calling itself ‘‘of the people, for the people, 
and by the people,” and yet a complete 
Aristocracy, on a basis the most unrighteous 
and unjust—the basis of sex. 

Let us get the thing first, and let France 
keep her statue till America has earned 
the right to emblazon the great depot of 
nations in the new world. C. ©. H. 

Hast Orange, N. J. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


What the West wants is more capital; 
what it thinks it wants is more money. 

Legislative Hearing for Woman Suffrage 
at the Green Room, next Tuesday, at 10 4. M. 
Go early. 

Local examinations for ladies, in connec 
tion with the Toronto University, will be 
held in Ontario in June. 

The coming fair at Boftin’s Bower has 
every promise of abundant success, many 
articles being already received. 

Girton, the English college for women 
is crowded with students, and greater ac- 
commodations are loudly called for. 

Miss Smiley has sailed for England, where 
she is expected to spend some months ir 
giving her well-known Bible readings. 

The Cleopatra obelisk reached Margate 
Jan. 20. The weather was fine and the obe 
lisk was expected in the Thames at midnight 

Woman Suffrage was discussed on Tues 
day night, in the Town Hall, Catasauqua, 
N. Y., by Hon. Adam Woolever, and Prof 
Wilson. 

Elihu Burritt, of New Britain, the ‘learn 
ed blacksmith,” is quite low, and it is re 
ported that his friends have no hope of his 
recovery. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer’s accident is said to 
have inflicted upon her greater injuries 
than was at first supposed probable. Sh« 
suffers very much. 

Samuel Eliot was last night clected super 
intendent of the Boston public schools, in 
place of John D. Philbrick, who retires 
after twenty-one years’ service. 

One of the papers attacked the sheriff, in 
St. Louis, for the poor quality of the jurors 
he selected, and he immediately summoned 
the editors of the paper to serve as jurors. 

The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, has received $100 from Mr. H. H. 
Faxon, for the extension of their juvenile 
work, 

Such a debate, in the U. 8. Senate on the 
question of Woman Suffrage, as we report 
in full from the Congressional Record, would 
not have been possible ten years ago. The 
world moves. 

The gross receipts of the Old South fair 
are stated by the treasurer to have been $39- 
600, aud the net proceeds $36,000, which is 
considerably more than was anticipated at 
the close of the fair. 

Ex-Governor Washburn has given his ree 
idence and grounds, situated at Madison, 
Wis., valued at $100,000, to the State for 
the establishment of an industrial reforma- 
tory school for girls. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker talks of 
organizing a party of her sex to visit the 
southern capitals, and address the Legisla 
tures on Woman Suffrage. Aleck Stephens 
thinks they would be “‘listened to with at 
tention.” 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy has been obliged, by reason of the great 
enlargement of its course of instruction and 
the depression of the times, which has Je- 
duced its income, to appeal to the State for 
direct aid. 

An act, which took effect on the first of 
the year, secures to marricd women in 
Scotland their property and earnings. Their 
husbands are only to be liable for ante-nup 
tial debts on the property derived from 
their wives. 

Four discharged Fenian prisoners were 
received at Dublin recently, with every 
possible demonstration of welcome, over 
15,000 people participating in the reception. 
One of them, however, has since died, and 
another is dangerously ill. 
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Madame Yoshida, the wife of the Japa- 
nese Minister, now speaks our language so 
well that she is able to make her ceremoni- 
ous calls in Washington unaccompanied by 
prompter or interpreter. Her little daugh- 
ter, who is beginning to talk, speaks Eng- 
lish exclusively. 

Mayor Pierce, of Boston, gave a formal 
reception to the city officials on Wednesday 
evening, and for the first time in Boston’s 
history the women members of the School 
Committee and Board of Supervisors ap- 
peared with the other dignitaries. The af- 
fair was a great success. 

The Queen has instituted and created a 
new order of distinction to be styled and 
designated ‘“‘The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India.”... The order is to be 
enjoyed by the princesses of the royal house 
and the wives or other female relatives of 
Indian princes and others. 

Last Friday, Mr. Baker, of Beverly, of- 
fered an order that the use of Representa- 
tives’ hall be granted for a hearing to the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, on 
the liquor question on Wednesday next. 
Rejected, 99 to 57 (a four-fifths vote being re- 
quired.) This was very illiberal. 

Miss Tabitha Anna Holton, of Jamestown, 
recently admitted to the bar of North Caro- 
lina, is the first woman lawyer of the State. 
She is the daughter of aclergyman, is about 
twenty-two years old, petite in figure, with 
dark hair and eyes, a pleasant countenance, 
and modest and unassuming manners. 

Ata meeting in Marlboro Monday night, 
one speaker said these labor difficulties 
must be settled ultimately by the ballot or 
the bayonet, but the Zimes of that place 
fears that the bayonet treatment, if pushed 
with any great degree of vigor, would have 
a tendency to drive men out of business. 

Mr. Brown, of Berkshire, has offered a 
bill to amend chapter 221 of the acts of 1874 
by striking out the words, ‘‘and no woman 
over that age,” and from section second the 
words, ‘‘or woman,”’ wherever they occur. 
Referred to committee on labor. The ob- 
ject of the bill is to permit women over 
eighteen years of age to work over ten hours 
a day in manufactories. 

From the island of Malta we learn that a 
Boston lady—Miss Julia Wheelock—has 
been eminently successful in opera at the 
leading theater of the principal city,—Va- 
letta. Miss Wheelock was a well-known 
singer before she went abroad, some two 
years ago, and she has since had the ad- 
vantages of the best musical instruction to 
be obtained in Milan. 

One old-time habit at Fremont which Pres- 
ident Hayes insists on keeping up, is the fam 
ly “sing,” on Sunday night. Mr. Wheeler 
comes in after tea, and some few other per- 
sonal friends—usually there are fifteen or 
twenty, including six or eight in the family, 
a fair roomful—and various prayer-meeting 
tunes are sung by the administration, the 
vice administration and all the rest. 

The first term of the State University at 
Boulder, Colorado, closed recently. The 
attendance was good—being considerably 
larger than was anticipated. A collection 
of minerals, ores and fossils has been 
started, and it is expected large additions 
will be made, the coming term. Efforts are 
also being made to secure at least $2,500 for 
the purpose of supplying apparatus for the 
laboratory. 

A memorial of King Philip, the Narra- 
gansett warrior, has been set up by the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, at Mount 
Hope in that State. A large bowlder on 
the summit has been marked with his name 
and the date of his death, the 16th of 
August, 1676, in large letters, and in the 
valley below, where he fell, a granite block 
three feet high has been erected, marked 
with a suitable inscription. 

A petition of the Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Massachusetts, signed by 
Mary A. Livermore, president, and L. H. 
Barrett, secretary, praying for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of inquiry concern- 
ing the alcoholic liquor traffic, has been 
sent to Congress. It was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. A large number of 
similar petitions from other States have also 
been sent to Congress, numerously signed. 

A petition has been presented to the Leg- 
islature for the enactment'of a law, author- 
izing School Committees to appoint medical 
officers, whose duty it shall be to give ad- 
vice as experts, in all matters relating to the 
health of the school children and to the san- 
itary condition of the schoolhouses. The 
petition is signed by Henry I. Bowditch, of 
the State board of health, Charles C. Per 
kins, Abby W. May, and Lucia M. Peabody. 

Schurz bas made the “practical” fellows 
mad again. The freedman’s hospital at 
Washington, for which he is responsible, 
having got into a bad way, he appointed a 
board of investigation. They took testi- 
mony which showed gross mismanagement, 
but made a whitewashing report. The sec- 
retary, instead of accepting the report un- 
questioned, read over the evidence, and has 
removed the official inculpated, Dr. Palmer. 

At Washington, the women appealed to 
she Senate judiciary committee for a hear- 
ing, who accorded it, when strong argu- 
ments were presented, at the close of which 
aresolution offered by Senator Hoar was 
adopted declaring that ‘‘the arguments pre- 





sented to this committee by representatives 
of the petitioners for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, protecting the right of woman citi- 
zens, have been characterized by dignity, 
fairness, ability and eloquence.” 

The executors of Horace Greeley’s estate 
made a final settlement Friday with the Sur- 
rogate of Westchester County. The estate 
consisted largely of stocks and bonds that 
have greatly depreciated in value, and the 
executor deemed it advisableto distribute 
them among the heirs. There are $163,000 
of such assets. Among the assets there are 
at least $50,000 of worthless promissory 
notes, in addition to the $49,000 due the 
estate from Cornelius J. Vanderbilt. 

An advertisement in the New York Herald 
says: ‘*Wanted—Five boys, not under ten 
or over fifteen years of age, to draw Smith's 
ale. Apply ” Pity it had not said, 
‘‘Wanted, five boys to break their mother’s 
hearts; five boys to be common drunkards 
at twenty; five boys to become a terror and 
pest to the community; five boys to fill 
drunkard’s graves; five boys as candidates 
for eternal loss and shame.” If the truth 
was told, there would be fewer boys to 
draw ‘‘Smith’s Ale.” 

A son of Mr. Wm. H. Eddy, of New 
Worcester, sucked the dart of an air-gun 
into his throat, the day after Christmas, 
and it descended to the top of the lung, 
where it could not be recovered, and fatal 
results were anticipated. The boy was taken 
to the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston last week, where the operation of 
opening the wind-pipe was performed, and 
the dart successfully removed. The lad is 
in a fair way to recover, without any per- 
manent evil results from the accident. 

The discussion of the frightful effects of 
indulgence in opium, hasagain been roused 
to extraordinary activity in China, where 
the increased consumption of the drug is 
regarded from two diametrically opposite 
points of view by the authorities. One 
party regards it as an unmixed evil, and an- 
other, curiously enough, as a blessing in dis- 
guise. These latter argue, that were it not 
for one of the peculiar effects of the drug, 
causing sterility, China would rapidly be- 
come much more over-populated than it is. 

In Milton Mass., an association has been 
formed, known as the ‘Central Literary 
Club,” with Clarence Boylston, president, 
and Miss A. 8. Littlefield, secretary. The 





club numbers about twenty-five members. | 


Meetings are held each week at the houses 
of the members, and are a source of great 
profit and pleasure to all. The constitu- 
tion provides that the time, each evening, 
shall be devoted to readings from standard 
authors and discussions of the same. Music 
will also form an attractive feature. Each 
member is expected to take some part in the 
exercises. 

We are requested to call attention to the 
Employment Bureau of the Woman’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union, No. 4 Park 
St., up-stairs, as having a list of names on 
its books of women seeking employment 
as teachers, book-keepers, seamstresses, re 
porters, copyists, saleswomen, companions, 
house-keepers, nurses, and all kinds of em- 
ployment excepting domestic service. It 
will recommend no one it cannot fully sub- 
stantiate. The Employment Committee 
may be found between the hours of eleven 
and twelve. 

Fanny M. Steele, of Marquette, Mich., 
through the Chicago 7ribune, urges women 
to study art by forming classes among 
their neighbors and going to work, either 
with or without a teacher, drawing simple 
objects, studying Ruskin’s ‘‘Lectures on 
Drawing,” or Hunt’s *‘Talks about Art,” 
&c. Besides acquiring mechanical facility, 
this study will create an appreciation of the 
work of artists and a thirst for knowing 
something of art and of the works of the 
old masters. The suggestion is a good one, 
and we recommend it to our readers. 

In San Francisco, for some time past, the 
language used at the meetings of the so- 
called Workingmen by agitators Kearney, 
Knight, Wollock and others, has been grow- 
ing more and more incendiary in character. 
At meetings held Tuesday night, strong in- 
timations were given that the Chinese pas- 
sengers by the steamer Tokio, due there next 
day, would be attacked. It has been ascer- 
tained that, under advice of their leaders, 
the mob have been forming military com- 
panies and have made some purchases of 
weapons. The power of public opinion and 
vigorous utterances of the press have final- 
ly stirred the authorities to action. 

The ladies of Amesbury have testified 
their esteem for John G. Whittier by mak- 
ing him a beautiful present, consisting of a 
richly finished Russia leather port-folio, 
containing fourteen beautiful sketches in 
water color of scenes in and about Ames- 
bury, by a talented Amesbury artist. The 
subjects of the sketches are many of them 
the scenes which he has immortalized in his 
poems, and include his home, his birth- 
place, the old school-house, the old Quaker 
meeting-house, Rivermouth Rock, ete. 
They were presented to him, at his present 
residence, Oak Knoll, in Danvers, and with 
them was sent a magnificent basket of 
flowers. 

During the Woman Suffrage Convention 
at Washington, Speaker Randall invited 





Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker to a confer- 
ence with himself and the Vice-President as 
to the best method of approaching both the 
Senate and the House, in regard to the pro- 
posed hearing before the bar of each house 
a few of the representative women of 
the Convention, when the Vice-President 
was of the opinion that the Senate was not 
only competent to hold a session for the ex- 
press purpose of listening to them, but that 
justice and courtesy required that they 
should do so. The conference was held on 
Thursday, and was attended by Senators Sar- 
geant and Hoar and Representative Kelley. 
The Vice-President drew a resolution to be 
presented to the Senate, and Mr. Kelley one 
for the House. 

Rev. Horatio Stebbins, of San Francisco 
is one of the Regents of the University of 
California, whose doors are as wide open to 
women astomen. At the last meeting of 
the ‘‘Associated Alumni,” he gaid: ‘‘I have 
never been able to give a good reason for 
the complete separation of our sons and 
daughters during the years devoted to study. 
Ithas always seemed to me of a piece with 
the custom of some churches, in which wo- 
men sit on one side of the house and men 
on the other; or after the manner of domes- 
tic life in some countries, where men sit at 
table by themselves. . . . I am unable to 
see any valid reason for separating the sexes 
in education, which, if carried out, would 
not revolutionize and barbarize all our so- 
cial relations, and re-organize our homes on 
the plan of the Turk.” 

Colorado College, located at Colorado 
Springs, Col., has had several students in 
attendance during 1877. One-half of them 
studied the classics. Three professors and 
one tutor are giving instruction. A fine 
stone building is being erected on the col 
lege grounds, at the base of Pike’s Peak, 
the finest campus in the country. The ele- 
vetion of the location is six thousand feet 
above the sea. Pike’s Peak is over 14,000 
feet high. Prof. Krrr, the professor of 
geology, has recently discovered in the 
Garden of the Gods, within sight of the 
college grounds, some immense Saurian rep- 
tiles, one of them being over one hundred 
feet long. They will be added to the col- 
lege cabinet. Colorado College is a good 
place for students in poor health. The sun 
shines there nearly all the time, except of 
nights, and the air is wonderfully stima- 
lating. 

The annual report of President Eliot, of 
Harvard College, gives some figures about 
the personal expenditures of students, which 
are interesting. Inquiries were made among 
different classes of students, and the small- 
est annual expenditure reported was, $471, 
while the largest was $2500. The latter 
sum was spent by arich man’s son, with 
property in his own right, while the former 
was what it cost a mechanic’s son to live, 
who worked at a trade in summer. Mr. 
Eliot thinks that with extreme economy and 
without injury to health, the annual ex- 
penses may be brought below $500; the 
great majority spend from $650 to $850 
yearly, while very few go above $1500. He 
would call $1365 ample, $830 moderate, 
$615 economical, and $499 the lowest sum 
in reason. Surely, with such princely en- 
dowments, a reform in such extravagance 
is needed. 

The female lasters at the manufactory of 
F. W. Breed, in Lynn, numbering thirty- 
five hands, refused to work unless their 
employer took down the manufacturers’ 
resolution. Mr. Breed refused to do this, 
and thereupon the girls expressed their de- 
termination to quit. They left the shop in 
a body and formed a procession on the 
street in front of the manufactory. They 
marched through a number of streets in 
the pelting'rain, with their ‘‘head-blocks” on 
their shoulders, singing ‘‘Hold the Fort,” 
tothe Crispin headquarters. The girls were 
welcomed with cheers by the Crispins, A 
suite of rooms was engaged in Riley's 
building, adjoining the Crispin Hall, which 
the girls have now taken possession of. It 
was not anticipated by the Crispins that the 
girls would take such decided action with- 
out being requested to do so. The girls, 
however, took the matter into their own 
hands, and have entered into the spirit of 
the occasion in a lively and unexpected 
manner. 

The public meeting, under the auspices 
of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, was held last evening, at the 
rooms of the mission, No. 4 Park street. 
The president, Mrs. H. Clisby, presided. 
There was a large attendance of both ladies 
and gentlemen. The secretary, Mrs. M. 
Chamberlain, read extracts from the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the union, and also 
read a report giving an insight into the work 
which the union desires to accomplish. 
The treasurer’s report showed that on the 
14th of last October, with the assistance of 
aloan of $100 from a friend, they were 
enabled to open the rooms, and, since.then, 
the receipts have amounted to $382, in ad- 
dition to a little over $100 collected by the 
members prior to the opening, and the ex 
penses have been $405.97. The present in- 
debtedness is about $30. Addresses in sym- 
pathy with the work of the union, and urg- 
ing for it the support of the generous pub- 
lic, were made by Mrs. E. M. Bruce, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, Dr. 
Mary Safford Blake, and others. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONGRESS. 

The Vick-PRestpENT. The Senator from 
California offers a resolution, which will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows. 

Wuergas thousands of women of the United 
States have petitioned Congress for an amendment to 
the Constitution allowing women the right of Suf- 
frage; and whereas many of the representative wo- 
men of the country favoring such amendment are 
a ag) the city and have requested to be heard 

efore the Senate in advocacy of said amendment, 

Resolved, That at a ses-ion of the Senate, to be 
held on ——, said representative women, or such of 
them as may be designated for that purpose, may be 
heard before the Senate; but for one hour only. 

Mr. SarGeNT. The time is not fixed, 
but I have left it to be agreed on after con- 
sultation with Senators. I should like to 
have the opinion of Senators as to the time 
which shall be fixed. There might be an 
evening session if Senators see fit. 

Mr. Epmunps. I should like to hear 
that resolution read again 

The resolution was read. 

Mr. Epmunpbs. Let that go over. 
for the regular order. 

Mr. SARGENT. 1 should like to make a 
remark before it goes over. 

Mr. Burnsrpe. I hope the Senator from 
Vermont will yield to my motion. 

Mr, SARGENT. With the leave of the 
Senate I should like to make one remark. 
The ladies referred to in this resolution are 
here temporarily and leave soon. It seems 
to me Senators can make up their minds to- 
day whether they will give them this privi- 
lege or not. Itis not a matter extremely 
abstruse. We can easily determine whether 
we will allow them to be heard before the 
Senate or not, and determine it now, be- 
cause if they can be heard perhaps seme of 
them will remain. If we defer the time 
when we can inform them whether we will 
sive them this privilege or not, we may 
i them here at some expense and incon- 
venience to themselves, and finally send 
them away disappointed. If they are to be 
disappointed, perhaps it were better that it 
should be done to-day than at any future 
time. The privilege which they ask, I am 
aware, is not usually granted. In fact Iam 
not aware that there is any precedent for 
it. Nevertheless there is nothing revolting 
to the sense of the Senate, either to its pro- 
priety or its moral sense. 

These ladies represent large constituencies 
in every State. That is apparent by the 
numerous and numerously signed petitions 
that come up to this body from every cor- 
ner of the country and from the best women 
of America or among the best. Our moth- 
ers, Our wives, our sisters, our daughters 
all over the country, with those of our con- 
stituents whom we respect, send up are- 
quest for relief from political disabilities. 
1 for myself, speaking for myself, believe 
that the relief which they ask would be 
beneficial to the country; that it would be 
well to infuse into our form of government, 
into our practice of government, an influ- 
ence of a pure character, which would be 
brought by good women, that it would be 
an offset in another direction fur some of 
the evils which perhaps have heretofore 
arisen from the too careless giving of Suf- 
frage. While 1 was in favor of these move- 
ments for the enlargement of Suffrage, I 
am aware that there are certain evils which 
they have brought in their train to com- 
pensate for benefits in other directions. 

I believe that by the bringing of the in- 
telligence, the virtue, the good intentions 
possessed by the women of America to the 
ballot-box we may have, better politics, bet- 
ter administration and government, less 
grog-shops, less hells of iniquity, and an 
improvement in every direction can be 
wrought out by re-enforcement of good 
morals and good intelligence. These are 
my opinions, and, therefore, I desire that 
the Senate shall hear these ladies, ladies of 
character, some of them ladies of as much 
oratorical ability as is usually exercised 
within these walls. I should like to grant 
this request, because only women can speak 
effectually for women. Therefore, I have 
offered the resolution, and I ask that it may 
be adopted. Ishould like to ask my friend 
from Vermont, if he can well make up his 
mind now whether this privilege shall be 
granted or not, that he allow a vote to be 
taken upon it, some reasonable time to be 
fixed in the resolution, and then let the res- 
olution stand or fall by the present action 
of the Senate, to avoid the inconvenience it 
may be to these ladies to wait here and find 
out at some future time whether or not we 
will hear them. 

Mr. Epmunps. This proposition of the 
Senator from California, which has gone 
over, but which I wish to say one word 
about, is, as it appears to me, directly in 
the face of the very principle upon which 
these petitions for Suffrage are founded; 
and that is equality of riguts. It has been 
a positive, aftirmative rule and order of the 
Senate from its beginning down to this day 
for aught I know, certainly ever since I can 
remember, standing in your printed rules, 
that under no circumstances should any 
person be allowed to appear before the 
Senate to present any petition or to do any- 
thing. That is the idea. Now, if these 
petitions are founded upon a solid princi- 
ple—and a great deal can be said in their 
favor in respect to Suffrage—then that 
principle should not allow us to extend to 
these ladies, however worthy and virtuous 
they are, (of which I have not the slightest 
doubt,) privileges which are not extended 
to other people; and it is not a fair commen- 
tary upon the logic of the petitions to makea 
request of this character. Therefore, Mr. 
President, it was that I wished the resolu- 
tion to go over. I do not wish to do any- 
thing disrespectful, and I am sure I will 
not. I wish the thing to go over to see if 
there is any possible exception that can be 
made in favor of these ladies that ought not 
hereafter to be made in favor of men or 
anybody else who have strongly at heart any 
great public measure which they wish to 


I call 


present. I call for the regular order. 
The Vice-Presipent. The regular or- 
der—— 


Mr. SARGENT. Will the President allow 
me? I give notice that I will call this res 
olution up to-morrow at the earliest me- 
ment, and I should like to suggest to my 
friend that we have no rules so sacred that 
we do not dispense with them by unani- 
mous consent. 





The Vice-PRESIDENT. There comes over 
as unfinished business—— 

Mr. Hoar. I appeal to the Senator from 
Vermont to let this matter be settled now. 
It has been debated partly. He has him- 
self addressed the Senate on the snbject. 

Mr. EpmuNpDs. Only in reply to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. Hoar. I appeal to the Senator who 
discussed the subject himself, whether in 
reply to the Senator from California or an 
body else, if it is gracious for him to ~ 4 
ject to the debate proceeding. 

The Vice-PrestpENT. The resolution is 
not before the Senate. 

Mr. Epmunps. I suggest to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that I differ with him 
as to the ungraciousness of it. If after the 
resolutions is objected to and the Senator 
from California has the unanimous consent 
to make a speech upon the subject and | 
get leave to say three or four words, I do 
not think it is exceedingly ungracious to 
my friend. He is entitled to his opinion 
certainly. Now let us have the regular or 
der. 

The Vice-Presipent. The regular or 
der is a resolution which comes over from 
the session of December last. 

Mr. BurnsipE. Will the Senator pardon 
mea moment until I move a reconsideration? 

Mr. Epmunps. No, sir; nothing what 
ever but the regular order. 

The Vick-Presipent. The Chair will 
regard the motion to reconsider as entered 
by the Senator from Rhode Island, to come 
up at the proper time. * * * 


PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. Bayarp. I move that when the Sen- 
ate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday 
next. 

Mr. Sarcent. Considering the resolu- 
tion which I submitted this morning, I feel 
called upon to object. Ordinarily I would 
not, for fom aware thata great deal of very 
important work is done in committees and 
that a motion of this kind is often in the 
interest of the business of the Senate; I 
have sometimes submitted it myself; but 1 
should like to have the Senate determine 
to-morrow morning whether it will on the 
next morning allow the ladies to be heard, 
and themselves to attend here in organized 
form to listen to their presentation of their 
case. I trust my friend will withdraw his 
motion. 

The Presipina Orricer. The Senator 
from Delaware moves that the Senate ad- 
journ till twelve o’clock on Monday next. 

rhe question is on that motion. 

Mr. THurMAN. I understand the motion 
made by the Senator from Delaware is not 
to now adjourn till Monday next, but that 
when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to 
meet on Monday next. 

Mr. Bayarp. Yes, sir. 

The Prestpinc Orricer. The motion 
then is that when the Senate adjourn it be 
to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. Sarcent. That I object to, for the 
reason I have given, and I trust my friend 
will witdraw the motion under the circum- 
stances. The circumstances are peculiar. 

The PresipinG OrFiceR. The motion is 
in order. 

Mr. Bayarp. I have not the least objec- 
tion to accommodate myself to the wishes 
of the body. LI really thought we should 
save time by an adjournment over. 

Mr. TuurRMAN. Let me suggest to my 
friend from California that if 1 understood 
the gentleman who spoke on the rules this 
morning, and who understood them so well, 
his motion cannot prevail except by unani- 
mous consent. Now, has he the slightest 
idea that he can obtain unanimous consent? 

Mr. SArGeENT. I hope that my gallant 
friend from Ohio and the other most ex- 
cellent Senators here will consent. I think 
there is a general disposition to consent, and 
I hope the general purpose of the Senate 
will not be defeated by the too rigid deter- 
mination of one Senator. I, at any rate, 
should like to see the experiment fairly 
tried. Iam aware itcan only be done by 
unanimous consent, because it involves the 
suspension of arule. I dare say the Sena- 
tor to whom I allude specially will consider 
the question by to-morrow and determine 
not to stopit. 

Mr. TnurMAN. There is but one instance, 
I believe, in the history of this country, in 
which any person has been heard at the bar 
of the Senate, or any number of persons, 
and that was in the case of a contested seat 
where the contest was over the seatof Mr. 
Gallatin. There the Legislature of the State 
of Pennsylvania, or at least one branch of it, 
petitioned the Senate, asserting that Mr. 
Gallatin was not eligible to be elected to the 
Senate, and that Legislature appointed 
counsel, and the Senate heard the counsel 
appointed by the Legislature of the State 
of Pennsylvania and heard counsel on be- 
half of Mr. Gallatin. According to my 
recollection, that is the only instance in the 
history of this country where anybody has 
been heard at the bar of the Senate, and 
that was the case of asovereign State asking 
to be heard. 

Now, Mr. President, whatever may be the 
views of Senators upon the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and however strongly they 
may advocate it, yet is it not apparent that 
if we once break through the uniform usage 
of the Senate and have petitioners heard at 
our bar in the advocacy of public measures, 
there will be no end to it. Why, Mr. Pres- 
ident, there is not a Senator on this floor 
who would think for one moment of hear 
ing adelegation of men at the bar of the 
Senate. It is simply because these are la 
dies, and for no other reason in the wide 
world. There is nota Senator here who be- 
lieves, not even the Senator from California, 
as 1 think, that we should hear one single 
idea, one single fact from those who should 
discourse to us here, if we were to open the 
door for them to do so, that we have not 
already seen in print again and again, and 
that their brothers on this floor are not as 
competent to advance as are they. 

Mr. President, I, for one, whether it be 
popular or unpopular, whether it cause me 
to be abused or not to be abused, must set 
my face against it. I cannot consent that 
the usage of this Senate for so long a time 
shall be broken in upon in this way. 

Mr. ConkKLING. ay I ask the Senator 
before he sits down, why does he say that 
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unanimous consent in this instance is re- 
quired? 

Mr. TuurMAN. I only said so because I 
understood the Senator from Vermont to 
say so; and on all questions of rules I defer 
to him—to my friend from New York first, 
to the Senator from Vermont next, and to 
the Senator who now occupies the chair, 
{Mr. Ferry,] when the Senator from Ver- 
mont and the Senators from New York dis- 
agree. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. Conkuiinc. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Vermont is absent and the 
Senator from Michigan is not prepared to 
speak, I venture to continue my inquiry so 
far as to suggest that the Senator from Ver- 
mont objected to the consideration of this 
motion to-day. That he had a right to do, 
because the rule requires that every motion 
must lie over one day on a single objection. 
He did not, as I understood him, mean to 
imply that unanimous consent was necessa- 
ry to this proceeding, and I call attention to 
Rule 61 in these words: 

No motion to suspend, modify or amend any rule, or 
any part thereof, shall bein order, except on one day's 
notice in writing, specifying precisely the rule or 
part proposed to be suspended, modified, or amended, 
and the purpose thereof. Any rule, except the eigh- 
teenth— 

That relates to the yeas and nays— 
may be suspended without notice by the unanimous 
consent of the Senate; andthe rule proposed to be 
suspended shall precisely and distinctly be stated. 
The eighteenth rule shall never be suspended under 
any circumstances whatever. 

If I understand this rule, it provides first 
that by unanimous consent, without notice, 
the Senate may dispense with any rule, or 
suspend it, save only the eighteenth rule; 
and without unanimous consent, but on one 
day's notice, the Senate by a vote may sus- 

end any rule except the eighteenth rule. 
This is not my proceeding at all, but I ven- 
ture to suggest that if the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia has given notice or chooses to give 
notice that on to-morrow morning he will 
move to suspend the rule that stands in his 
way, I do not see that he will require unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. Eaton. Let me call to the attention 
of the Senator from New York this language 
of the rule. 

Any rule except the eighteenth, may be suspended 
without notice by the unanimous consent of the 
Senate— 

It must be by the unanimous consent of 
the Senate— 
and therule proposed to be suspended shall preciseiy 
and distinctly be stated. The eighteenth rule shall 
neyer be suspended under any circumstances what- 
ever, 

Mr. Conkuinc. Now if my friend will 
read about that particular provision,—that 
is the provision for suspending by unani- 
mous consent—he will see: 

No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, 
or any part thereof shall be in order— 

That is for a vote— 
except on one day’s notice in writing, specifying pre- 
cisely the rule or part proposed to be suspended, mod- 
ified, or amended, pose the purpose thereof. 

The Senator will see, I think, that that 
part of the rule justified me in saying that 
the Senator from California, if he has of- 
fered a resolution to-day or shall offer a res- 
olution to-day, which resolution is tanta- 
mount to notice that on to-morrow morning 
he will move to suspend the rule which 
stands in the way of the constituents or citi- 
zens in whose behalf the Senator makes this 
suggestion, he will certainly be in order in 
the morning with that motion, and a mere 
mujority vote of the Senate willsuspend the 
rule, and will open the doors to these fair 
and respected petitioners who wish to ad- 
dress more especially I infer the Senator 
from Ohio, as he seems to be one of those 
requiring this sort of address, ym ye 

Mr. Hoar. Mr. President, desire to 
ask the Senator from New York, who is 
much more familiar with the rules than I 
am, whether this is an application to sus- 
pend the rules at all? As I understood the 
Senator from California, his resolution was 
that certain petitioners be heard by the Sen- 
ate at the bar. There is no standing rule of 
the Senate against that. 

Mr. ConkLinG. I am afraid there is. 

Mr. Hloar. That I should like to inquire 
about. 

Mr. SARGENT. 
about that too, 

Mr. Hoar. I understand that a stand- 
ing order of the Senate prohibits the use of 
the Senate Chamber by anybody but the 
Senate itself, as a rule; but 1 am not aware 
that the ordinary parliamentary right of 
any parliamentary body, however frequent- 
ly used, to grant a hearing at its bar is pro- 
hibited by the rules. If it is, itis by some 
rule which has escaped my hurried search. 

Mr. SARGENT. On page 159 of the Man- 
ual there seems to be this standing order. 

Resolved, That hereafter the Senate Chamber shall 
not be granted for any other purpose than for the use 
of the Senate. 

The resolution I propose does not con- 
flict with this standing order. When the 
Senator from Vermont this morning refer- 
red toa rule of the Senate I supposed he 
referred to something besides this standing 
order and which I had not seen and had not 
in memory, and therefore I presumed upon 
bis statement that there was some conflict 
between the resolution I offered and the 
rules of the Senate. I must say that on 
such research as I have been able to give 
since I have not found any rule that this 
resolution which I offered would conflict 
with. That which I needed unanimous 
consent for this morning was that the Sen- 
ate proceed to its consideration. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont objected to that and 
hence it went over. 

The Prestping OFrFicer. ‘The Chair so 
understands, that the motion made by the 
Senator from California went over on ac- 
count of the objection, as the rule provides 
that upon an objection a resolution shall go 
over. The Chair does not understand that 
= | motion is now made to suspend any 
rule, but on to-morrow it will bein order to 
consider the resolution which the Senator 
from California introduced to-day and 
which was laid over under objection. 

Mr. Hoar. Mr. President, 1 trust, as 
the Senator from Ohio has not confined 
himself to the point of order, but has with- 
out objection discussed the resolution which 
has gone over, the Senate will permit a brief 
statement in reply. I understand that this 
application rests upon a principle which 
distinguishes it from every other applica- 


I should like to inquire 








tion that ever was made or which ever pos- 
sibly can be made, in this particular: Here 
are citizens of the United States, one-half 
at least of the entire number, who are en- 
tirely unrepresented, in any constitutional 
sense of the word, in the Congress of the 
United States. Every other American citi- 
zen of lawful age and of proper qualifica- 
tion as to residence has the right to vote for 
members of the State Legislature and for 
members of Congress, so that he is repre- 
sented by Senators and Representatives, in 
whose choice he has a part. 

Now, here is a question involving the 
right to enfranchisement, the right to be 
represented hereafter, of one-half the citi- 
zens of the Republic, and they cannot be 
heard, as all other American citizens can, 
through representatives of their choice. 
They have by concert of action throughout 
all the States of the country selected as 
well and as formally as they could persons 
to represent their desire and to advocate the 
justice of their claim that they for the fu- 
ture may be counted in that ascertaining of 
the numbers of citizens whose wishes are to 
control this Government which we term 
popular election and which makes up Gov- 
ernment by the people. They are as for- 
eigners; they have no title to be heard ex- 
cept in the grace or discretion of the Senate. 
Other American citizens are heard and are 
yresumed to be heard by the Senators and 
Ropecsentatives in whose selection they take 
part; but this one-half of the entire number 
can have in any constitutional or logical 
sense no hearing of their views in this mat- 
ter so important to them and so important to 
the entire Republic except in the special 
mode which they ask the Senate to permit 
them to employ. 

I do not think that in this matter of gov- 
ernment the sex, which so far has engrossed 
that function, has attained to such remark- 
able success that it should receive very con- 
temptuously any suggestion tending to 
amend the methods that shall be pursued, 
We are supposed to have been on this plan- 
et some six thousand years or more, and 
the one clumsiest thing which men can do 
on the face of the earth, the one thing in 
which there is the most waste, the most 
friction, the most crime, the most blunder- 
ing, and the most fraud, is this one thing 
which consists in governing mankind. The 
functions of government are very few. All 
that is required of government is to keep 
people from injuring each other in person 
and property, and to accomplish a very few 
other results, like public education and the 
making of public ways, to which individual 
effort or private combination is inadequate; 
and yet you have got all over this planet, 
with one or two exceptions, governments 
which are admitted to be founded in fraud, 
in injustice, in crime, in tyranny, and exer- 
cised for the benefit of the few, at the ex- 
pense of the many. 

We are apt to boast that our own repub- 
lic is an exception; and yet we have just 
heard from the honorable Senator from 
Kentucky an eloquent discourse, in which 
he has sought to show that nearly all its 
legislation for the past few years has been 
directed to a similar end, and has accom- 
plished in the ruin of a great part of its 
people asimilar result. One of the great 
parties that divide this country claims that 
the other has cheated a President into 
office, and the other retorts by claiming 
that its antagonists have in ways equally 
objectionable got their hold on the major- 
ity in one branch of the Government, and 
are nearly in a majority in the other. 

Now it seems to me that a proposition to 
bring into the government of mankind the 
aid of that portion of our citizens who are 
distinguished for purity, for humanity, and 
for moral sense, is entitled, at least, to 
grave consideration, and that their request 
to be heard on that matter by representa- 
tives whom they have chosen to select, they 
otherwise being unable to be heard at all, 
is entitled, when it can be done without 
detriment to the public business, to the 
favor and to the assent of the Senate. 

Mr. Hamurn. Mr. President 

Mr. Tuurman. Will my friend allow 
me to say awordin reply to the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

The PrResiDING OrriceR. Does the Sen- 
ator from Maine yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. Hamurn. Yes, sir; but that is the 
precise thing I rose for. 

Mr. Tuurman. Ah, then I will give 
way to my friend. 

Mr. HaMLin. O, no. 

The Prestpinc OrricerR. This debate 
is proceeding by unanimous consent. The 
question is on adjournment, which is not 
debatable. 

Mr. THURMAN. 

Mr. SARGENT. 
adjourn? 

he Presipinc OrricerR. The motion 
is that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
is to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. Conkitine and Mr. SARGENT. That 
is debatable. 

Mr. Tuurman. Mr. President, I never 
knew before that the women of Massa- 
chusetts were wholly unrepresented on this 
floor. Until advised by the Senator who 
has just taken his seat, I really thought 
that he and his colleague represented all 
the people of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Hoar. Wil: the honorable Senator 
from Ohio allow me to put him a question? 

Mr. THuRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoar. Would he think if he were 
deprived of the right to vote in Ohio that 
he was representeu? 

Mr. THurman. I should think that I 
was represented as much as every minor in 
the United States is represented on this 
floor; as much as every unnaturalized resi- 
dent of the United States is represented on 
this floor; as much as every woman in the 
United States is represented on this floor. 
If the Senator from Massachusetts does not 
represent the women of his Commonwealth, 
then Iam sorry to say, with the greatest 
respect for him, and without being in the 
least offensive, that I think he has wholly 
mistaken his duty. He is their representa 
tive just as much as if they had the right to 
vote. Heis as much bound to consult their 
welfare, to consult their rights, to consult 

their feelings, to promote their prosperity, 
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as if every one of them had voted to seat 
him in his place. It is a new idea, indeed, 
that nobody is represented but those who 
have the right to vote. That is not a true 
idea at all. 

One word more. The Senator from Mas 
sachusetts speaks of one-half the people of 
this country, that is the female sex in the 
country, and he conveys the idea, whether 
he intended it or not, that these ladies who 
desire to be heard at the bar of the Senate 
to-morrow are here the chosen representa- 
tives of all the women of the United States. 
Sir, I utterly deny it. I utterly deny that 
they are the representatives of one-twenti- 
eth part of the women of the United Stetes, 
or the one-hundredth part, as my friend 
from Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] says. lL 
believe that would be nearer the truth. 
Where are their credentials that constitute 
them the representatives of the women of 
the United States? I should like to know 
where they are. They are, undoubtedly, 
very worthy people. They undoubtedly 
have brooded over their supposed wrongs 
until it has almost become a mania with 
them to besiege Congress. One of them 
said, according te the newspapers the other 
day, at a meeting down here at Lincoln 
Hall, I think it was, that they would “carry 
the Senate by God.” 

Mr. WapLeicnu. By what? 

Mr. Tuurman. ‘By God.” Well, per- 
haps they will, but it will be long after 
some of us old fogies are out of the Senate; 
it will be when younger men shall be here. 
I do not think that we are in any very 
great danger of having the Senate Chamber 
carried by storm, not even by these very 
worthy ladies who desire us to hear them. 
Ido not wish to be understood as casting 
the slightest contempt upon these ladies, or 
treating them with disrespect. I have no 
such purpose at all. I can respect them as 
much as I respect others. At the same 
time I am free to confess that the woman 
who sits at her fireside and takes care of 
her children, is with me a rather more re- 
spectable character than the woman who 
lays siege to the Senate of the United 
States and threatens to ‘‘carry it by God.” 
{Laughter.] I deny that these ladies are 
the representatives of the women of the 
United States. Therefore the case sup- 
posed by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
that half the people of the United States 
are here asking us to hear them at our bar, 
is simply in his own imagination. 

Has the Senator from Massachusetts, or 
my friend from California, ever thought 
that suffrage belongs to the States, that it is 
for the States to declare who shall be the 
voters in the States? Your Constitutional 
Amendment itself does not declare who 
shall be the voters. It provides that, if 
any State shall deprive any person of the 
right of suffrage on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, that 
State shall lose a certain rate of representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives and 
in the electoral college; but it does not 
cram the suffrage down the throat of the 
State so to speak. Why, sir, the very 
fundamental idea almost of our composite 
system of government has been that the 
right to provide who shall be electors, who 
shall have the right of Suffrage, belongs to 
each State for itself. I believe that in the 
State represented by the Senator who has 
just spoken—— 

Mr. Epmunps. Let me suggest to my 
friend that the Fifteenth Amendment, so 
far as race, color, and previous condition 
of servitude go, does prevent the State ab- 
solutely from denying Suffrage on that ac- 
count, 

Mr. TuurMAN. I understand that. 

Mr. EpMunvs. My friend only spoke of 
the previous one, which limited representa- 
tion. 

Mr. TuurMAn. I stated it correctly. I 
believe that in the State represented by the 
Senator who has just spoken, the old Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, they have ¢ 
literary test, and a voter must be able to 
read and write. Is it not so? So I under- 
stand. Suppose the people who cannot 
read and write should come here and ask 
us to hear them’? Some of them are first- 
rate stump speakers; I have heard them; 
and I have heard a good preacher, too, an 
excellent preacher, who could not read 
and write. Suppose they should come 
here and ask us to hear them, would the 
Senator hear them or would the Senator 
say that he does not represent them be- 
cause they cannot vote for him, or will he 
leave it to Massachusetts to say who shall 
enjoy the right of Suffrage in that respect? 
Will he not do that? Will he not do it 
with Ohio? Should he not do it with every 
other State? 

Why, then, shall we undertake by a Con- 
stitutional Amendment to override the right 
which every State has exercised up to this 
time, of declaring who shall enjoy the right 
of Suffrage in that State? Why do not 
these ladies, instead of attempting to ‘‘carry 
the Senate by Ged,” appeal to their States, 
convince the people of their States, and 
procure an amendment to the State Consti- 
tution which shall give them the right to 
vote? Letthem begin with that. Let them 
begin with Massachusetts. When they get 
the right to vote in Massachusetts, then 
probably they will get it in other States there- 
abouts, and then, perhaps, in some others; 
and when they get it in a large number of 
States they may be quite sure they will get 
itin all; but until they do that, do not let 
them be storming the Senate of the United 
States. I say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he believes that these ladies 
ought to have the right of Suffrage, let him 
go home and preach it to the people of 
Massachusetts. Let him get the people of 
Massachusetts to amend their Constitution 
and give the women the right to vote, and 
they will not have any need to come to 
Congress for help. 

Mr. Hoar. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Ohio has expressed a notion in regard 
to what constitutes representation in the 
sense in which freemen use that term, 
which I supposed had disappeared from 
this continent when the Tories left it at the 
breaking out of the Revolutionary War. It 
was gravely said to our fathers, I think Dr. 
Johnson has it in his pamphlet, Taxation 
No Tyranny, by the tories of a hundred 
years ago, that it was of no consequence 
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| that the Americans could not vote for mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, or could 
not send their representatives across the 
water, because under the original charters 
both of Virginia and of the New England 

States they were represented by the repre- 
| sentative from Greenwich in the county of 
| Kent. In that tory sense the women of the 
| United States are represented in Congress, 
| but in noother. Itis nota question whether 
the representative considers or feels himself 
bound to consider the interest of the citizen 
when he votes. That 1s not representation; 
that is government; that is protection; that 
is care. But representation consists in the 
power of selecting the agent and the power 
of holding the agent accountable if the 
representation be not according to the will 
of the constituent. 

The honorable Senator from Ohio has 
been fearfully shocked by the emphasis 
which he says somebody somewhere added 
to a declaration of a purpose to convince 
the Senate in time of the justice of this 
claim. The honorable Senator has sat here 
some ten years and never of course heard 
such an expression as that from any of his 
associates in the public councils! If he 
had, the zeal which he has manifested in re- 
peating it here would of course have led 
him at once to make known his horror and 
disgust at such an addition to the discourse. 

The Senator from Ohio says that the wo- 
man who takes care of her children by the 
fireside is entitled in his judgment to quite 
as much respect as she who besieges the 
doors of the Senate Chamber asking for 
what she deems her rights, and I think the 
honorable Senator from Ohio is quite right. 
She is as attractive, and I am prepared to 
concede more attractive to most of us, when 
engaged in that employment; but the ques- 
tion is whether the woman who sits by her 
fireside taking care of her children shall 
have her vote counted in regard to the mat- 
ters of public importance and of govern- 
ment in which she asa mother of children 
has a larger stake than can be possibly had 
by anybody else under the Government. 
Nivety-six per cent. of the teachers of Mas- 
sachusetts, if I have not forgotten the num- 
ber—thereabouts, at any rate—are women; 
and can the Senator from Ohio tell me any 
good reason why those 96 per cent. of the 
teachers, who exercise the highest function 
under society, should not at least have their 
votes counted in determining the policy 
which governs and manages the common 
schools of his State and of mine? Is it not 
fair that the woman, as she sits by her fire- 
side caring for her children, should have 
her vote counted in determining whether 
the husband and the father of those chil- 
dren, whether those children themselves as 
they grow up, shall be exposed to the 
temptations which are now legalized or 
tolerated by government, which will lead 
to their destruction? 

I do not understand that it is the opinion 
of anybody who seeks this change in our 
social and constitutional arrangements that 
Woman should be polluted, or even that 
she would be polluted, by admitting her to 
a share in elections and in governments as 
they are at present conducted. I do not 
think any woman wants to go, or anybody 
Wants to send hher to cast her vote in the 
city of New York through a hole in the 
shutter of a beer shop, any more than 
formerly when it was claimed that she 
should be admitted to be the social compan- 
ion of man, it was expected that she should 
take part in the riot and in the debauch with 
which the pleasures of the table were inva- 
riably accompanied in the time of our an- 
cestors. When Woman was admitted to 
share in the meal and the feast, it was by 
purifying the institution, not by degrading 
her; and so when in ascertaining the sense 
of this Government and of this people in 
matters of education, in matters of moral 
reform, in matters of social legislation, it 
is proposed to count her vote, it is proposed 
also that the method of counting the vote 
shall be so purified and elevated that her 
vote can be counted without injury to her 
and to the great advantage of the State. 

The Prestprye Orricer. The Senator 
from Deleware has moved that when the 
Senate adjourn it be to meet on Monday 
next, 

Mr. SARGENT, 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. Hamu. Lask the Senator to with- 
draw that motion, that I may ask the Sen- 
ate to take up a Dill on the table which I 
think they may be willing to pass. 

Mr, SARGENT. I withdraw it. 

The Presipine OrFicer. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none. Then the 
Chair will lay before the Senate a bill from 
the House of Representatives. * * * 

Mr. SARGENT. I renew my motion that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. THurMaNn. I think under the new 
rule which authorizes a motion to adjourn 
to a given day to be in order, the motion of 
the Senator from California is amendable. 

The Presipinc Orricer. No; it has 
priority. 

Mr. Tuvurman. Priority over the other? 

The PrestptinG Orricer. The Chair so 
stated. The Senator from Delaware moved 
that when the Senate adjourn it be to meet 
on Monday next. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia moves that the Senate do now ad- 
journ, which has priority. The question is 
on the motion to adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to; there be- 
ing on a division—ayes 20, noes 25. 

Mr. EpmMunps. I move that the Senate 
now adjourn to Monday next at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. SARGENT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and be- 
ing taken, resulted—yeas 10,—nays 33; as 
follows :— 

Yras—10. Booth, Butler, Christiancy, 
Conkling, Eaton, Edmunds, Grover, Ham- 
lin, Lamar, Thurman. 

Nays—33. Anthony, Bailey, Bayard, 
Beck, Bruce, Cameron of Wis., Cockrell, 
Coke, Davis of W. Va., Dawes, Eustis, Fer- 
ry, Harris, Hereford, Hill, Hoar, Howe, 

ernan, Kirkwood, McDonaid, McPherson, 
Matthews, Mitchell, Morgan, Plumb, Ran- 
dolph, Rollins, Sargent, Saulsbury, Saun- 
ders, Teller, Voorhees, Wadleigh. 

ABsENT—33. Allison, Armstrong, Bar- 
num, Blaine, Burnside, Cameron of Pa., 
Chaffee, Conover, Davis of Illinois, Dennis, 
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Dorsey, Garland, Gordon, Ingalls, John. 
ston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada. 
Kellogg, McCreery, McMillan, Maxey, Mer- 
rimon Morrill, Oglesby, Paddock, Patter. 
son, Ransom, Sharon, Spencer, Wallace 
Wkyte, Windom, Withers. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. SaAncent. I move thatthe Senate do 
now adjourn; but before making the motion 
1 yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 
The Senator, I believe, desires the floor for 
to-morrow. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. It is my desire to speak 
to the silver question either this evening or 
to-morrow. 1 yield, of course, to the wish 
of the Senate. 

Mr. EpMunps. The Senate, as far as 
heard from, have just refused two motions 
to adjourn, and no other business has inter- 
vened yet, so that, unless we have got some 
other new rules, another motion to adjourn 
would hardly do just now; but that is noth- 
ing tome. What I was going to say was 
this: It is stated by the Senator from Mas. 
sachusetts that the persons who wish to be 
heard at the bar of the Senate wish to have 
knowledge of whether they can be heard at 
the bar of the Senate or not as early as pos- 
sible on account of their own convenience. 
Therefore, if it is agreeable to the Senator 
from California and to every other Senator 
—because I would not withdraw my desire 
to have it go over if there is any other Sen- 
ator that wishes not to have it considered 
now—lI will withdraw my request to have 
the resolution that he offered go over until 
to-morrow in order that the Senate may act 
upon it now; but if any other Senator would 
have asked the same postponement, of 
course I will not withdraw my objection, 
because it would not be right to do so. 

Mr. SARGENT. I think no Senator will 
object to our proceeding with the resolution. 
I presume it will not lead to lengthy debate. 
1 do not wish to debate it myself. Perhaps 
it might as well be taken up and disposed of, 

The Prestpine Orricer. Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the res- 
olution presented by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia this morning? The Chair hears none, 
It is before the Senate and will be read. 
[A pause. | 

Mr. Bayarp. I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

The Prestpinc Orricer. The Chair 
will state that the resolution has gone to the 
Printer to be printed and is not in the hands 
of the Secretary. 

Mr. Epmunps, (to Mr. SARGENT.) Draw 
another. 

Mr. SarGENt. The resolution provided 
that at a session of the Senate, to be assign- 
ed by the Senate, persons selected by the 
ladies in this city in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage be allowed to be heard before the Sen- 
ate; and my intention was to limit the time 
of hearing to two hours. The Senator 
from Vermont sotto voce objects. If he de 
sires the time to be extended beyond that, I 
shall endeavor to comply with his wishes. 

Mr. EpMunpbs. I do not object. 

Mr. SarGent. 1 thought two hours 
would be as long as would be necessary to 
present compactly the arguments of these 
persons. That is the resolution, and it was 
drawn with a view to the standing resolu- 
tion of the Senate to be found on page 159 
of the Manual. 

Resolved, That hereafter the Senate Chamber shall 
not be granted for any other purpose than for the use 
of the Senate. 

This resolution contemplates a use of the 
Chamber by the Senate to be during its ses- 
sion. I suppose the reporter has in his 
notes the original resolution drawn with 
some care. 1 would not like to draw it up 
again at my desk hastily. 

Mr. EpMunpbs. We get the substance of 
the idea, Ido not think it is necessary to 
have it present. The simple proposition is 
just what it was this morning; and that is 
that, contrary to the universal practice of 
the Senate, which has had no exception, I 
believe, and which stood in the rules until 
the present occupant of the Chair left it out 
in his last report, as I have just discovered, 
by the old nineteenth rule which stood from 
1794 or 1789 until 1877 it was declared that 
under no circumstances should any person 
be admitted to the bar of the Senate for the 
purpose of presenting any petition or me- 
morial, or any other thing, or having it 
read. The substance, of course, of that was 
that private persons are not to be heard at 
the bar of the Senate or participate in its 
proceedings except when it is sitting as a 
court in the trial of impeachment, which is 
a different thing. 

That was the substance. It was supposed 
to be founded upon principles of substantial 
propriety, and was not obnoxious, as the 
present Constitution of the United States is 
said to be, to any charge of inequality. It 
did not say that ladies should not be admit- 
ted, and provide that men might be; but it 
said that nobody should; and then, in order 
to get the attention of the Senate to such 
matters of public concern as various citi- 
zens would have in charge, they used to get 
around that by applying for the use of the 
Senate Chamber. That got to be a great 
nuisance, because you must have fair play 
in all such things; if you give it to the high- 
est and best and most noble in the land, as 
for aught I know these ladies are, then you 
must give it to the humblest and the least, 
anybody who comes in a respectful way, to 
be heard upon any subject. You may give 
it to the rumseller; you may give it to 
that class of people who believe there 
~— to be universal free-trade in liquor, 
and that Congress ought to provide for it; 
you may give it to anybody whom you sup- 
pose to be in earnest in any legislation that 
he desires; and if you are just, if you do it 
untu these you will do it unto them, That 
got to be such a nuisance that in the Thir- 
tieth Congress—if I can read this fine print 
correctly—this order was made: 

Frequent applications having been made for the use 
of the Senate Chamber upon public occasions, the 
Senate, in granting the last application of this sort, 
passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That hereafter the Senate Chamber 


shall not be granted for any other purpose than for 
the use of the Senate. 


So that that method of avoiding the rule 
in one of its particulars, and of having these 
public discussions of matters which were 
supposed to enter into legislation in this 
Chamber interfering more or less, as the 
always must, even in the Chamber itself 


—_—_ 
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when the Senate is not here, with the trans- 
action of the duties that Seuators have to 
perform, Was put a stop to. One single ex 
ception since thatgtime has occurred of the 
use of the Chamber of an evening, and it 
occurred for exactly the same reason that 
this will occur, if it is done; it was because 
a lady made the application, and after four 
or five days 0° see-sawing about it a resolu- 
tion was finally passed granting to this lady, 
who came with special claims, as it was 
said, the right to deliver a lecture upon 
some topic—I have forgotten what—in this 
Chamber of an evening when the Senate 
was not sitting. 

I believe everybody after it was over was 
satisfied that the extreme delicacy of Sena- 
tors, their extreme desire to please the la- 
dies, (which is what is the matter with all 
of us,) led them to commit a mistake even 
in that respect and for that object, and no- 
body has ever made the attempt again until 
now. 

But this goes to the simple proposition of 
declaring that any respectable body of citi- 
zens of the United States, as these persons 
are, who have a matter of public impor- 
tance as this is, and as the tariff is, and as 
almost all your public legislation is, which 
they wish to urge upon the attention of 
Congress, ought to be received at the bar of 
this body to argue thecase. That is the prop- 
osition. I do think, if Senators reflect a 
little, they will believe that, without any 
want of generosity or kindness to these la- 
dies, but treating them in respect of a busi- 
ness matter just as everybody else is and 
ought to be treated, we shall be able to say 
‘no” without our motives being misunder- 
stood. 

Mr. Hows. Mr. President, I have been 
brought up to deny no request made of me 
by a lady, and I do not remember that I 
ever did deny one, but Iam bound to con- 
fess that no such request as this was ever 
made of me before, and when I received my 
instruction I do not think it was anticipated 
that such a request ever would be preferred. 
It is that a session of the Senate be held— 
that we hold daily—at -which session per- 
sons who under our rules are not admitted 
to the floor shall be admitted to the floor 
and shall have the floor and shall have to 
the exclusion of all Senators upon the floor 
the right to be recognized by the Chair, and 
to address the Senate upon some subject. I 
have nothing to say about the importance 
or gravity of the subject upon which they 
propose to speak, except this, that I am not 
prepared to believe that it is the most mo- 
mentous or absorbing question which could 
be started or can engage the attention of the 
Senate; and, therefore, I see nothing in the 
character of the topic to be discussed which 
should justify this momentous innovation 
upon the usages of the Senate. 

And now, as to the character of those 
who prefer this request. There is no word 
of commendation or of respect, or of admir- 
ation even, that any one might use toward 
those persons that I would not be found in 
accord with; but, after all, there is no man, 
I take it, in the universe that could prefer 
such a request as this with the slightest 
chance of its being granted. I suppose 
there is not upon the face of the globe that 
individual in breeches so exalted, so large, 
so cultivated as that the Senate would vote 
an invitation to him to come in here and 
address it upon any subject whatever. 

Mr. SARGENT. Will the Senator allow 
me toask him a question? Does he not re- 
member the case when the Senate proceed- 
ed in a body, with its officers at its head, 
to the House of Representatives, and there- 
in the presence of the House of Representa- 
tives, listened to a Japanese ambassador 
who told us about the land of the sunrise 
and the land of the sunset and the necessity 
of intimate commercial relations between 
thetwo countries, and other things of that 
character? Is there any difference in prin- 
ciple for the Senate to sit here and listen to 
that individual or proceed to the House and 
listen to the same individual? Is there any 
difference in principle between listening to 
him and listening to a number of respecta- 
ble citizens of America who ask to discuss 
something more important to them than 
even commerce? 

Mr. Howe. No, Mr. President, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I did not remember the instance 
to which the Senator from California al- 
ludes, 

Mr. SARGENT. Does he not now? 

Mr. Howe. Ido not now. 

Mr. SARGEN?T. The Japanese ambassador. 

Mr. EpMunps. Will the Senator refer to 
the Journal and see exactly what order ap- 
pears on the Journal about it? 

Mr. Sarcent. I only remember that I 
was a member of the House at that time, 
and I saw the Senator from Vermont, the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and other grave 
Senators, preceded by the then Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, who came and 
stood in the aisles of the House, which was 
it the time crowded, and listened to the elo- 
quence of the Japanese ambassador as it 
was translated in their hearing. 

Mr. EpmMunps. The Senator is vastly 
mistaken as to me. 

Mr. ANTHoNy. A Japanese king it was. 

Mr. EpMunps. I was not there. 

Hr. Howe. I was misled as to the in- 
Stance to which the Senator referred by 
what I conceived was his misstatement. 
Prompted by gentlemen about me, I think 
he must be referring to the occasion when 
the King of the Sandwich Islands had au- 
dience in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Sarcent. Oh, no; my recollection, 
I think, is entirely distinct that at the time 
Iwakura was here the Senate attended the 
House in a body and received him. I will 
ask him, however, to think of the case 
when the Senate went to the House and list- 
ened to eulogies on Professor Morse, pro- 
nounced by persons not members of the 
Senate, and went in its organized capacity. 
I would then repeat my question, if there is 
any difference in principle between going 
and listening to eulogies on a dead inventor 
»y persons who had no connection with 
Congress whatever and listening to those 
who have no connection with Congress ad- 
dress us upon a matter so vital to themselves 
as they think this is. 

Mr. Dawes. Iremember the Burlingame 
commission here that appeared in the House 
of Representatives with the Chinese repre- 





sentatives. I donot know whether the Sen- 
ate adjourned to go there or not, but I was 
one of the Representatives there present and 
saw several Senators. 

Mr. SarGent. I think the precedents 
wiil be found quite numerous, if the Sena- 
tors will only tax their memories. 

Mr. Howe. A great many incidents un- 
doubtedly may be detailed here of one kind 
or another, but | have heard yet of no inci- 
dent which seems to me to be a parallel to 
that we are now discussing. If the House 
of Representative or any church or any hali 
in the city of Washington is thrown open 
to the addresses of anybody, I have no sort 
of objection to the Senate adjourning and 
just as many of them as p!ease attending on 
that occasion, and undoubtedly I should be 
very glad to attend often myself. But this 
is a question of holding a solemn session of 
the Senate to listen to a speech or a series of 
speeches. To what good, I ask, to what 
possible good? We are to hear testimony; 
we are to hear oratory; and if any good 
comes of it it is because it will be oratory 
of that class which will take the Senate off 
from its feet or on to its feet and awaken 
in it a judgment which is now supposed to 
be dormant in the members of the Senate. 
I think the enterprise rather a rash one on 
the part of the movers of it. Undoubtedly 
ae could tell us or tell acommittee of this 
body a great many things which we do not 
know, but notin the form of aspeech. If 
they mean to inform the Senate, it seems to 
me the better way is that they should come 
to the Senate through the inquiries of a com- 
mittee, as all the rest of the world come to 
the Senate; and therefore, Mr. President, 
having no express instructions upon this 
point, | shall have to vote against this prop- 
osition this evening, if lam compelled to 
vote upon it, before I can consult further. 

The PresipiInG Orricer. The Secretary 
will now report the resolution as it has 
been modified. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas thousands of women of the United States 
have petitioned Congress for an amendment to the 
Constitution allowing women the right of Suffrage: 
and whereas many of the representative women of 
the country favoring such amendment are present in 
the city and have requested to be heard before the 
Senate in advocacy of said amendment. 

Resolved, That at a session of the Senate to be held 
on Saturday next that said representative women, or 
such of them as may be designated for that purpose, 
may be heard before the Senate, but for two hours 
only. 

The PrestpINnG OrricerR. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. SARGENT. I call for the yeas and 


nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SARGENT. I wish to say that this 
“assault” upon the Senate, in the pleasant 
language of my friend from Ohio, may be 
somewhat unusual. I dare say the Senate 
will resist it, successfully perhaps for itself, 
but I predict that this is only the first of a se- 
ries of such assaults upon legislative bodies, 
not only upon the Senate but upon the House 
of Representatives and upon the Legisla- 
tures of the various States. This movement 
is getting to be very troublesome. I am 
aware of it. It disturbs grave Senators in 
their deliberations; it obtrudes unpleasant 
impressions perhaps on their minds, and it 
confronts them with a foe whom they do 
not like to fight and yet cannot easily es- 
cape. All this is quite unpleasant. My 
friend from Ohio says the ‘‘old fogies” hold 
the fort here, and that these assaults cannot 
be successful as long as they thus hold their 
positions. Well, sir, this movement will 
not stop until they are out of their positions, 
until men imbued with the spirit of this 
movement come forward, until he himself 
and those”"whom he associates with him 
under that designation, which L would not 
think of using myself, either change their 
views or give place to those who do believe 
in a reform of this character. 

I believe in yielding to any request of wo- 
men, ladies—any request that they may 
make involving merely policy. Unless I 
am satisfied that that which they ask is 
wrong, | will yield to their desire. Itis a 
mere question of policy whether we shall 
hear them us a Senate. But beyond the 
question of policy is that of right, and the 
recognition of that is growing in the coun- 
try, and this movement is spreading. It 
will be more and mure troublesome year by 
vear. Itis more than a question of taste. 
It may have its eccentricities and will cause 
disagreeable surprises to its opponents. All 
such movements do. The more it is resist- 
ed the more uncomfortable it will make its 
adversaries. It now asks to be heard by the 
Senate. You may refuse it now; the time 
will come when you will hear it, or your 
successors will, and grant its prayers. 

We are told that the regulation of Suf- 
frage belongs to the States, and that these 
women should appeal to the Stases. They 
have that right, undoubtedly, but they have 
the right to appeal also to the nation. The 
Constitution puts in our hands the power to 
submit to the States this and all kindred 
questions. Congress has heretofore effectu- 
ally exercised that power. Suppose the 
negro had been remanded to the several 
States; how many years of fruitless labor 
would have been entailed on him? Shall 
we treat the women of America worse than 
the negro? Shall we deny to them the con- 
stitutional remedy that we gave to him? 
Our precedents justify their appeal to the 
American Congress. Surely we are not 
afraid to submit this question to the people. 
Whether we are or are not we cannot logi- 
cally say to these women we have not the 
power to submit an amendment recognizing 
their right to Suffrage, for we have exer- 
cised heretofore similar powers; and we 
cannot insist on the impropriety of their 
asking us to exercise the power, for we have 
granted such a request when made on be- 
half of others. 

The Senator from Ohio says that these 
ladies whom it is proposed shall address the 
Senate represent nobody; they have no fol- 
lowing, no constituents. He says they do 
not represent one-twentieth of the women 
in the United States. Another Senator 
chimes in and says, sotto voce, ‘‘No, not one- 
fiftieth;” and one still more strong in his 
opinion of the matter says, ‘‘No, not one- 
hundredth.” Ithink this is an utter mis- 
take. Itis a mistake in the first place in 
saying that these women represent nobody 
except themselves. They are here as dele- 





gates from State Conventions held in all the 
States from which they come, from Oregon 
to Massachusetts. 

I have met delegates regularly appointed, 
as Lunderstand, from Southern States. I 
know they are here from various States and 
claiming to represent State Conventions as- 
sembled, which gave them credentials. 
What constitutes a representative capacity? 
Can a representative capacity only exist 
after they shall have ‘‘stormed the Senate” 
and House and the occupant of the White 
House and got legislation authorizing them 
to meetin State Conventions and appoint 
delegates? If that is necessary in order 
that they may have a representative capaci- 
ty to be delegates from somebody, of course 
they are not thus qualitied at the present 
moment. 

But they do represent an earnest, deep- 
seated feeling and movement in the various 
States of the country, and I call your at- 
tention to the significant fact that away in 
Colorado where the question was discussed 
pro and con, where there was a large popu- 
lation which on account of its peculiar ideas 
in religion and its peculiar education, was 
naturally opposed to any such movement— 
I refer to the Spanish population—that under 
most adverse circumstances perhaps, and in 
a remote State, they got over one-third of 
the votes which were cast upon the consti- 
tutional provision submitted for decision. 
In some of the towns in Colorado they re- 
ceived a majority of the votes, towns oc- 
cupied by men of a different class to that to 
which I have referred, intelligent white peo- 
ple with their families, surrounded by the 
most wholesome influences. In some of 
those towns they received a considerable 
majority of the votes that were cast at the 
election. In any State where the question 
can be tried there would bea similar or bet- 
terresult. Our ‘‘old fogies” are asleep and 
not noting the signs of the times. Talk 
about these women representing nobody! 
Let us look further East. : 

In Kansas Woman Suffrage obtained as 
many votes as did negro suffrage when it 
was submitted, although it had no political 
organization to support it and no press to 
advocate it, while negro suffrage had at its 
back the Republican party and press of the 
State, with offices and other favors to be- 
stow. Have these women no constituency ’ 
Do they represent no one in the State of 
Michigan where forty thousand men voted 
for Woman Suffrage? It cannot be denied 
that these voters were among the best, the 
most moral voters of the State. Few re- 
cruits for such a cause will be drawn from 
the grog-shop or dens of vice. In Minne- 
sota women enjoy the right of Suffrage on 
school matters. In two of the organized 
Territories they have it on all matters. 
Thousands of women hold oftices under the 
National and State governments, all inno- 
vators in American politics. In every leg- 
islative body where the question has been 
mooted, a respectable vote has been of late 
given for it. When John Stuart Mill, in 
1867, first proposed an extension of Suffrage 
to women in the British Parliament, and 
supported it in a speech of great power, 
his motion received 73 votes against 196, a 
correspondent of the Tribune said of this 
vote: 

Some of the greatest intellects in Parliament, and 
nearly all the young men on whom the future of Eng- 
land depends, made an honorable record on this great 
question. Among them were Hughes, Standsfield, 
Taylor, Lord Amberly, Oliphant, Mr. Denman, Mr. 
Fawcett, the O'Donoghue, and the sturdy old Roman 
Catholic, Sir George Bowyer. 

Such names and such a record show in- 
trinsic merit in the movement, and demon- 
strate that its success is only a question of 
time. Why, sir, this Senate was divided 





upon the question a few years ago, and there | 


were nineteen Senators who after exhaustive 
debate recorded their votes in favor of a 
proposition that in anew Territory proposed 
to be organized citizens of the United States 
should not be denied the right to vote on 
account of sex. There were several pairs 
announced on that occasion, which showed 
that the strength of the aftirmative vote 
was really twenty-three. The Senate gave 
over a third of its vote in favor of the pro- 
position. The change of a very few votes 
would have made a majority, and carried 
that proposition right here in the Senate. 

Mr. EpMuNnbDs. May I appeal 

Mr. SARGENT. In a moment. Right 
here in the Senate, held by the ‘‘old fogies,” 
says my friend from Ohio, and which these 
women he has referred to attempt to ‘‘storm” 
it was almest stormed on that occasion and 
their cause was nearly indorsed. 1 will lis- 
ten to my friend now. 

Mr. EpMunps, I was going to appeal to 
my friend, as it is late, on this simple point. 
Supposing him to be perfectly right, the 
use of the Senate Chamber would not be 
necessary because we should all be for it; 
but aside from that I submit to him whether 
we ought to go into the merits of this ques 
tion on the point of giving them the use of 
the Hall, because I have different opinions 
from what my friend has, and I should like 
to occupy a considerable time on the main 
question. I merely make that appeal to him 
to let us vote. 

Mr. SARGENT. The Senator's suggestion 
is perfectly proper, and I believe I promised 
that | would not take up much time of the 
Senate in discussing this matter, and I will 
not do it, especially as I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Senators for unanimous consent 
that it may be considered. I give way that 
the vote may be taken; only I would like to 
have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Eaton. A word only. My friend 
says they will come here year after year and 
storm the Senate. They have tried to storm 
tLe legislative bodies of the various States. 
I want to relate a little anecdote. In 1873, 
this matter was brought before the Legisla- 
ture of Connecticut. I happened to be 
then a member of the lower house of the 
General Assembly. One of the brightest 
women in my State came to my house one 
afternoon and asked: ‘‘Mr. Eaton, are you 

oing to make a speech on the Woman's 
Rights question?” ‘‘No, Iam not.” ‘Will 
you make one for me?” ‘Give me your 
text, and I will.”” ‘“Well,” said she, ‘‘say 
to the General Assembly this, that one wo- 
man in the State of Connecticut asks the 
Legislature not to grant this power to the 
females of the State. I ask it because I 
might be compelled to dishonor and de- 








grade myself in order to protect my own 
property.” I made just that speech to that 
body of two hundred and forty members, 
and if my recollection serves me, there were 
two men out of the two hundred and forty 
who voted for it. 

Mr. Sarcent. I should like to ask my 
friend if he does not remember that when 
the Declaration of Independence was adopt- 
ed there were a class of men, undoubtedly 
honorable in their instincts, who thought 
that they should preserve the old loyalty to 
the King of Great Britain; that they could 
not under any circumstances share in the 
feeling in favor of the independence of the 
colonies; and because here and there a man 
should have got up and said, “I maintain 
my loyalty to my king; I do not think these 
colonies labor under oppression, and I shall 
degrade myself if I throw away this loyalty, 
this fealty which I owe to my king, were 
therefore the colonies not to press forward 
to a higher liberty?” 

Mr. Eaton. 1 would simply answer my 
friend. 

Mr. CockRrELL. If the Senator will yield, 
I will move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. Eaton. I simply want to answer my 
friend by saying that not being an old fogy 
I cannot remember that; perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Ohiocan. [Laughter. | 

Mr. CocKRELL. I shall move to adjourn 
unless we can have the vote. 

The Presipinc Orricer. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered on the resolution. 
The Secretary will proceed to call the roll. 

The question being taken by yeas and 
a resulted—yeas 13, nays 31, as follows: 

‘EAS—13. Anthony, Bruce, Burnside, 
Cameron of Wis., Dawes, Ferry, Hoar, 
Matthews, Mitchell, Rollins, Sargent, Saun- 
ders, Teller. 

Nays—31. Bailey, Bayard, Beck, Booth, 
Butler, Christiancy, Cockrell, Coke, Conk- 
ling, Davis of W. Va., Eaton, Edmunds, 
Eustis, Grover, Hamlin, Harris, Hereford, 
Hill, Howe, Kernan, Kirkwood, Lamar, 
McDonald, McMillan, McPherson, Morgan, 
Plumb, Randolph, Saulsbury, Thurman, 
Wadleigh. 

Nor Vorinc.—82. Allison, Armstrong, 
Barnum, Blaine, Cameron of Pa., Chaffee, 
Conover, Davis of Llinois, Dennis, Dorsey, 
Garland, Gordon, Ingalls, Johnston, Jones 
of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Kellogg, Mc- 
Creery, Maxey, Merrimon, Morrill, Oglesby, 
Paddock, Patterson, Ransom, Sharon, Spen- 
cer, Voorhees, Wallace, Whyte, Windom, 
Withers. 

So the resolution was rejected. 


ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv:! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


=.Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Ws invite the particular attention of honse- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of ‘high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end. 
and k ing them to be purer and more healthful 














WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
College Ave. and 2let St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 

& Co., 
169 Washington St., 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspece- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 
we shall offer at 

Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTH WAT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 





than the lower grades, 

E IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly | ame and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOw- 
R then the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 








Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &e., &e., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 

MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 
Third door from Fi/th Avenue, lyte 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 
MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSUCIATION. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Massa- 


chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, atthe 


Meionaon, last Wednesday, was a very in- 
teresting and satisfactory occasion. 

In the morning, notwithstanding the rain, 
a very fair audience assembled and was 
promptly called to order by the President, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, who made a 
brief but admirable address, containing a 
few words of encouragement to the work- 
ers in the cause. He declared that preju- 
dice to-day was the great obstacle in the 
way of success, being shown at Washing 
ton and here at home, and he instanced for 
the latter the recent effort made to have 
girls admitted to the Latin School and to 
Harvard College. This would eventually 
melt away before increasing intelligence; 
it was fast being felt that the same good re- 
sult from the extension of Suffrage would 
follow, as by Woman's association with 
Man in other matters. 

Committees on Business and Finance were 
appointed, aud Mrs, Lucy Stone, as chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, made the 
following :— 

ANNUAL REPORT. 


The work of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association during the past year 
has been confined to a few points: 

1. We sent to the legislature the names of 
more than twelve thousand petitioners, ask- 
ing for the passage of a law for Municipal 
Suffrage for women. Such a law would 
secure to women a decisive influence in re- 
gard to their own taxes, to school questions, 
to liquor licenses, to public charities, to the 
public health, and to all matters so vital to 
the highest interest of all our cities and 
towns. A Dill for this law, carefully 
drawn, was introduced into the House of 
Representatives, where it received a larger 
vote than was ever before cast by that 
body for Woman Suffrage. The vote 
stood 83 in its favor, 122 against it. A 
change of 20 votes would have carried it. 

A second point named in petitions with 
more than 12,000 names, asking for a Con- 
stitutional Amendment so that women may 
vote on the same terms as men, passed the 
Senate by five majority. In the House, it 
was voted down without discussion and 
without a count. 

By athird petition signed by many mar- 
ried women, this society asked for a law to 
secure to wives the right to their own clothes, 
The petition was made necessary by a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, that the cloth- 
ing of a married woman is in no sense her 
clothing, but belongs to her husband. The 
Legislature fairly undertook to give us the 
needed law, but it failed by some technical 
informality, and not apparently by the un- 
willingness of the members. 


COLORADO. 


The crowning work of this Society, this 
year, was in Colorado. Our own special 
field of labor was postponed that we might 
contribute money, speakers, documents, 
and every help we bad, to the brave and 
faithful but unsuccessful struggle made in 
that State, for Suffrage for women. We 
sent 15,000 tracts, and expended $1000 in 
money, and made the gratuitous service 
there of H. B. Blackwell and Lucy Stone 
possible, and, in part also, the similar ser- 
vice of Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell and 
Mr. J. B. Campbell. 


POLITICAL ACTION, 


In October, the Woman Suffrage State 
Central Committee called the usual Conven- 
tion to consider our political duties. At 
this Convention it was voted that it is inex- 
pedient to make separate nominations, but 
Suffragists were recommended to vote for 
Robert C. Pitman for Governor, and for 
such candidates only for Representatives 
and Senators, xs are known to be in favor 
of Woman Suffrage. The returns from 
the elections showed more than 16,000 votes 
for Judge Pitman. These votes represent- 
ed both those of Prohibitionists and of Suf- 
fragists. But the Prohibitionists in this 
State have made themselves a Woman Suf- 
frage party, both by endorsing the principle 
in their platform and by inviting women to 
take part in their primary meetings for the 
nomination of candidates, thus making 
themselves a political party of men and wo- 
men. 

LECTURES. 

There has been no organized system of 
lectures during the past year, though meet- 
ings have been held in several towns by the 
invitation of the citizens, and a good degree 
of interest has been manifested. 

THE GAINS OF THE YEAR. 

By an act of the Legislature last winter, a 
mother is empowered to appoint guardians 
for ber children by will, ‘‘provided the fa- 
ther of such children has died without ap- 
panting such guardian.” This law, though 

ar from being cqual or just, is a real gain. 

By another legislative act, an Advisory 
Board of three women is added to the in- 
spectors of the State Almshouse at Tewks- 
bury, the State Reform School at West- 
boro, and the State Primary School at Mon- 


son. 
The old law which gave all the real and 
personal property of a wife divorced for 
adultery to her husband, has been repealed, 
except that ‘‘the Court may decree to the 
husband so much of her real and personal 
estate as if may deem necessary, for the 
support of minor children who may have 
been decreed to the custody of the hus- 
band.” This law, though still unequal, is 
a great gain over the old barbarism which 
took from a sinning wife everything she 
possessed of worldly goods, and left her 
burdened with her crime and penniless. 
The Latin School to fit girls for College 
indicates the giving way of another of the 
old bulwaiks against equal rights for wo- 
men. Scarcely less note-worthy, asa sign of 
the growing power and influence of Wo- 
man, is the remarkablespeech of Miss Abby 





W. May, in the Boston School Committee, 
of which she is so efficient a member, 
against a separate Latin,School for girls, and 
in favor of admitting them to the existing 
Latin School. 

A separate prison for women has been 
built at South Framingham, which is almost 
entirely under the care and management of 
women. 

The re-election of women to the Boston 
School Board is also asubstantial gain Miss 
Lucia Peabody received a larger vote than 
was ever before cast in this city for any can- 
didate for any public office. 

The movement now making by wealthy, 
taxpaying women in this city for Suffrage, 
is a healthy indication of the spread of the 
idea of political rights for women, among 
a class who, with few exceptions, have 
hitherto stood entirely aloof from the Suf- 
frage cause. It is also an indication on 
their part of an intelligent interest in polit- 
ical questions. 

Another straw which indicates a change 
in the current of public opinion, is found in 
the invitation lately extended by Mayor 
Pierce to the women who are members of 
the School Committee and Board of Super 
visors to an official reception and dinner 
with the other members of the City Govern- 
ment. The presence of these ladies was 
generally regarded by the guests as an addi- 
tion to the social enjoyment of the occasion. 

This brief and imperfect summary of the 
work and the gain of the year is respect- 
fully submitted. Lucy STONE, 

Chairman Ex, Com. 

Reports were received from the Woman 
Suffrage Clubs of Needham, Chelsea, Stone 
ham, Middleton, and other localities, some 
of which will be published next week, all 
showing cause for encouragement. 

In response to a cail from Lucy Stone, 
quite a number of individuals assumed the 
responsibility of arranging for meetings 
throughout the State. A series of six reso- 
lutions was presented by Fred. A. Hinck- 
ley, chairman of the Business Committee. 

THE RESOLUTIONS, 

Resolved, That we recognize with gladness the rapid 
change which is going onin public opinion in favor 
of Woman's equality, especially in our own State. 


Resolved, That, recognizing the necessity of a still 
more ro 7rK public sentiment, it shall be the 


special object of this aseociation during the present 
year to thoroughly and persistently agitate the cause 
of Woman Suffrage throughout the Commonwealth, 


and to this end we call for volunteers in every locality. 

Resolved, That while we continue to demand Suf- 
frage for women on the same terms as men, neverthe- 
leas we are glad to see a movement on the part of the 


tax-paying women of Maseachusetts to secure Suf- 
frage for themeelves in municipal elections and town 
meetings. 


Resolved, That by the recentdeath of Dr. Mercy B. 
Jackson, the Woman Suffrage cause has lost a wise 
couneellor,a steadfast friend,and a patient and faithful 
worker; and that in the death of the Hon. Isaac 
Ames the women of Suffolk County have lost a faith- 
ful and reliable protector as Judge of Probate. 


Resolved. That the action of Senators Hoar of 
M aseachusetts and Sargent of California in the recent 
debates in the United States Senate, on the presenta- 
tion of the Woman Suffrage petitions, deserves our 
hearty commendation. 


Reso lved, That we heartily sympathize with the re- 
newal of the Woman Suffrage battle in Colorado. 


The resolutions were left open for discus- 
sion, and the meeting adjourned to 2.30 P. mM. 

Brief addresses were made by Rev. 8. W. 
Bush, C. H. Fernald, Rev. Mr. Wiggin, of 
South Boston, Rev Mr. Whitney, of South- 
boro, and others. 

In the afternoon, Rev. 8.W. Bush presid- 
ed. The resolutions were taken up one by 
one, and adopted after discussion, during 
which brief speeches were made by Henry 
B. Blackwell, John C. Cluer, Mr. Schouler, 
Lucy Stone, and Caroline P. Nickles. 

Mr. Blackwell recounted many encoura- 
ging indications, among others the fact that 
17,000 votes were cast last fall, for Hon. 
Robert C. Pitman, a pronounced friend of 
Woman Suffrage, nominated by the Prohi- 
bitionists upon a platform expressly endors- 
ing Woman Suffrage, this party being itself 
composed of men and women, by the fact 
that it has admitted Woman to an equal 
voice and vote in the nomination of candi- 
dates. The movement of taxpaying women 
for Suffrage in Municipal elections and 
Town-meetings was also a sign of progress. 

Hon. Robert C. Pitman said: 

In every reform movement some of its 
friends are too hopeful, others too despond- 
ent. Perhaps some of us overestimate the 
immediate gain which Woman Suffrage can 
expect by an alliance with the Temperance 
movement. The greatest gain is that this 
brings the Suffrage question into favorable 
consideration by large numbers of earnest, 
philanthropic people who need to be en- 
lightened. The Temperance movement is 
both conservative and radical; so is this 
movement. Inthe anti-slavery cause, if the 
abolitionists had been heeded, how much 
money, how many lives would have been 


saved! So to-day the Suffragists are trying 
to remove great political evils which afflict 
society. e are not reckless and careless, 


but thoughtful radicals. Whatever class of 
men should vote, that class of women 
should vote. Society may hereafter have 
to revise the conditions of exercising the 
Suffrage. 1 do not pretend to say what 
that condition will be, but it will not,as now, 
be based upon sex. 

Some people urge Woman Suffrage be- 
cause women are like men. In identity of 
rights the argument is good. But the fea- 
son which I most strongly urge is because 
women are unlike men. Dr. Bushnell’s 
book opposes Woman Suffrage as contrary 
to nature, but his argument is based upon a 
misconception., If, in demanding Suffrage 
for women, we are opposing the immutable 
distinctions of sex as he supposes, we 
should fail, because these distinctions are 
fixed and wisely so But what is Suffrage? 
What are politics? Many think politics a 
sewer of filth and therefore unfit for women. 
If 80, we must cleanse the sewer, or we are 
lost. I wish to say here, and now, that if I 
have rendered any service it has been in 
sa against the idea that politics are 
necessarily impure. If America is to live, all 
honest men must take an active and earnest 
part in politics. If, in our action, there is 
anything dishonest or dishonorable, we are 








the more to be blamed in proportion as our 
advantages have been greater. Our clergy- 
men, our lawyers, our judges, our mer- 
chants should go to the caucuses and there 
withstand the hordes brought in - the 
grog shops to control them. They should 
stand there as representatives of integrit 
and disinterestedness. How do I apply this 
to Woman Suffrage? Thus. We hear it 
proposed to exclude certain men who, from 
unwillingness or inability, have not paid 
their poll-tax. But suppose, instead, of this 
it was proposed to strike off the list the 
clergymen or physicians or merchants, on 
the ground that their spheres of activity are 
too high and important to be disturbed by 
political squabbles, would not some re- 
marks be made on the absurdity of such a 
suggestion? But precisely this is the rea- 
son assigned for excluding women. The 
reason thus assigned is to me the strongest 
argument in favor of Woman Suffrage. 

The gentleman's statement that women 
are averse to hold office or to seek it, is a rea- 
son why they should vote. In some towns 
it is said to be difficult to find women will- 
ing to serve on School Boards. All the bet- 
ter reason why women should serve thereon. 
Asa general rule, women will always be a 
non-partisan, independent, incorruptible 
element in politics. They will cast their 
votes to promote the public welfare and not 
their selfish personal interests. To-day, the 
best classes of men shrink from their polit- 
ical duties. When they act, it is not to 
control the grogshops, but to reduce their 
taxes. Men are influenced by the pocket; 
women by the heart. All agree that the 
liquor interest is a source of danger, but no 
city attempts to control it. The lawmakers 
must first recognize a constituency which 
will oppose drunkenness—then they will act. 
How few women are arrested for intemper- 
ance. So with the question of religious 
instruction in our common schools. Science 
is largely infidel, but women will speak on 
the right side. We need in the conduct of 
affairs both faith and reason. Men have 
the prying and inquisitive intellect which 
doubts and questions. Women have the 
faith which affirms religion and morals. 
The two sexes in politics will be like the 
soprano and the bass in music. Woman is 
the true conservative element which needs 
to be introduced into American politics. 

Miss Eastman made a very pointed and 
forcible address, which we will print in full 
next week, and was followed by Lucy Stone, 
who gave a graphic sketch of the Woman 
Suffrage Campaign in Colorado and ex- 
pressed her hope that Massachusetts would 
not let the Western States lead her in the 
work of reform. 

Rev. Mr. Dudley, in response to an invi- 
tation,said, that in one sense he was in favor 
of the Movement and in another he was on 
the other side of this question. He had 
never seen his way clear to favor Universal 
Suffrage, and he made no distinction be- 
tween mer and women in this respect. He 
thought there were too many voters already, 
and favored the restriction of Suffrage. He 
would go so far as to favor giving the bal- 
lot to women who pay taxes, or else to re- 
mit them. 

Mr. Blac well asked Mr. Dudley to de- 
fine the qualification which he would impose 
upon voting, but Mr. Dudley frankly con- 
fessed that he was not prepared to do so. 
Mr. Blackwell said that in Massachusetts 
we already had a reading and writing quali- 
fication which, if faithfully enforced, would 
exclude the grossly illiterate. But when- 
ever people say ‘‘We have too many voters 
already,” he was prepared to find them prac- 
tical opponents of any extension of Suffrage 
to women. If these advocates of restric- 
tion would state definitely what qualifica- 
tion they approved, and then begin by try- 
ing to bring in the women who could com- 
ply with the requirement, we should wel- 
come their aid, and they would show that 
they were in earnest for reform. But so far 
they failed todo so. For himself, he had 
no sympathy with the spirit of restriction, 
except so far as it would prescribe a greater 
degree of intelligence. The great body of 
Massachusetts women, are educated, intelli- 
gent, peaceful, temperate, chaste, religious, 
economical and law-abiding. Give them im- 
partial Suffrage and we need not fear a com- 
paratively small minority of ignorant and 
depraved men and women. The true reme- 
dy for the evils we now suffer, lies in this 
direction. 

Miss Eastman thought that people were 
altogether too cautious and slow in refusing 
to do an act of justice until some other de- 
sirable change should precede. 

In the evening, Mrs. Lucy Stone presided. 
Frederic A. Hinckley took for his text ‘‘the 
story of Avis.” He urged a reform in our 
standard of paternal duty, in the industrial 
relations which now interfere with this 
duty, and demanded a higher respect for jus- 
tice and reason in the matrimonial and pa- 
rental relations. 

The following officers were then elected 
for the ensuing year:— 

Pea nae 
Lloyd Garrison, Johu G. Whittier, L. Maria Chia: 
ner. fp aeedy ig ve oo a mobert C. Pitman, 
ney, Mre, Ralph Waldo. Bmerson, 4. i Sit 


cott, Angelina Grimke Weld, Rev. Rollin H. Neale 
D. D., Rev. J. M. Manning, Lacy Sewall, M. D., Rev. 
Geo. H. Vibbert, Marie E. Zakzrewska, M. D., Mrs. 
C. B. Richmond, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Chas. W. 
“~~ ig agg a Rev. C. A, Bartol, Rev. 
-H.H. Murray, Rev, Jesse H. Jonys, " 
Porter, Rev. Mr. Emerson. ~ ie 
Treasurer—Hon. Sam. G. Sewall. 
Recording Secretary—Caroline Richards. 
Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 
Execuiive Committee—Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Tlowe, T. J. Lothrop, Abby W. May, Miss Uretta 
McAllister, Mrs. Isaac Ames, Mra. S. C. Vogl, 8. C. 
Hopkins, 8. C. Fay, Mrs. M. F. Walling, Mrs. H. H. 
Robinson, 8. 8. Foster, Elias Richards, Dr. Deborah 
Drary, Mary F. Eastman, Mra. C. P. Lothrop, Mrs. 
Martha G. Ripley, Maria Wilson, Mrs. C. P. Nickles. 


Rev. Lorenza Haynes reviewed the ob- 
jections against women’s preaching, which 





she thought almost identical with those 
urged against women’s voting. There was 
no reason why women should be prevented 
from doing either. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames made a strong plea 
for the extension of Suffrage to women. 
Our civilization is deficient, owing to the 
imperfect adjustment of the forces com 
posing it; liberty is all the time qualified. 
No ideal liberty exists, the conditions mak- 
ing it possible have not yet arrived. The 
point to be attained is a more perfect liber- 
ty, a more perfect union, and this by the 
adjustment of our social relations. In this 
particular work, faith as to the result must 
be created; it was one of the progressive 
steps towards all other reforms. What is 
necessary is more intelligence, a deeper 
sense of justice and profounder conviction 
of what law stands upon, among men and 
women. It was very plain to him that 
somewhere in the near future there is a 
waiter coming with a tray, and he wiil open 
a doorto these hungry women and say, 
‘‘Suffrage ladies; have some?” and they will 
say, ‘Yes, yes; that’s what we want.” Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Henry 
B. Blackwell and 8. C. Fay, made brief 
speeches in conclusion. 

This brief summary is quite inadequate 
to do justice to the proceedings. Next 
week we will give some of the speeches and 
reports in full. H. B. B. 
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MANIFESTO OF WOMEN AGAINST WAR. 


The Society for the Defense of the Rights 
of Woman, 30 Rue de Coutance, Geneva, rep- 
resented by Madame V. Griéss-Traut, has 
published the following address :— 

We, the women of all countries, we, who 
form the half of the contingent of Nations, 
we, whom the laws of men have excluded 
from those councils in which of old,the voice 
of our mothers made the cause of peace to 
triumph, we to whom barbarous war spares 
neither death nor the most cruel outrages, 
we, whom it deprives of all which can attach 
a being to life—father, husband, son, fire- 
side—we whose consciences have not learn- 
ed to distinguish between solitary instances 
of homicide, justly condemned and punish- 
ed, and the homicide ex” masse which is re- 
warded by a vain glory when it is executed 
upon innocent beings, we, who have not 
forgotten the commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt 
not kill,” we whom society judges capable 
of fulfilling the heaviest duties without the 
compensation of corresponding rights, we, 
whose mission on earth is conciliation, 
peace and devotion, we, whom a longer si- 
lence would render accomplices of this de- 
testable waste of human lives and of riches, 
the devastation of entire countries,—we 
protest with all our energy against war, that 
odious abuse, that offence; against the vol- 
untary abandonment of the effectual and 
peaceful method of ‘‘international arbitra- 
tion.” 

We protest, in the name of humanity— 
whose most holy laws war violates, in the 
name of the Fatherland—which war de- 
prives of its sons, in the name of the fami- 
ly—which war mutilates and destroys, in 
the name of progerss— which war banishes, 
inthe name of morality—which war per- 
verts. 

We women, we mothers, we guardians of 
the family—we demand of all men of heart 
a brotherly humane concurrence ih tis holy 
crusade. 

We address a supreme Appeal to legisla- 
tors—to the educators of youth—to put 
forth laws to second our efforts, to teach to 
our sons to feel a horror of war, a horror 
of carnage, a horror of fratricide! 

Signed: 
MespaMeEs V. Grigss-TRAUT. 
Curistina LAzzati-Rosst. 
MATHILDE HuzikEr. 
LOUISE DE VIRTE. 
Mariz Gorea. 

President of the Central Lommittee 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Wipe Awaks for February will con- 
tain an illustrated paper relative to the Bos- 
ton School for Deaf Mutes. 

D. Lothrop & Co. issue ‘‘Happy Year,” 
prepared by Miss Lyman, combining with 
“Daily Food” a complete calendar for each 
month, together with several other matters 
of interest, 


Tue Pogms or ADELAIDE A. Proctor. 
Complete edition, with an introduction 
by Charles Dickens. Boston; James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1878. Price $1.00. 

This beautiful little volume is one that will 
never grow out of date, while genius and 
aspiration awaken sympathy and interest. 

Adelaide Anne Proctor was the eldest 
daughter of ‘‘Barry Cornwall,” and inher- 
ited from him the rare temperament which 
is sensitive alike to material and moral 
beauty, and able to give expression to the 
emotions awakened by both. The simple 
and touching narrative in which Charles 
Dickens, her father's friend and, her own, 
has sketched her short but lovely life, is 
full of pathos. . The poems themselves have 
a tender and pensive beauty, as if the young 
writer had a premonition of her early de- 
cline. Perhaps we cannot give a better il- 
lustration of their merit than to quote the 
one entitled, 

A WOMAN'S QUESTION, 

Before I trust my fate to thee, 

Or place my hand in thine, 
Before I let thy future give 

Color and form to mine, 
Before I peril all for thee, 
Question thy soul to-night for me. 
I break ail slighter bonds, nor feel 

A shadow of regret. 
Is there one link within the past 

That holds thy spirit yet? 








Or is thy faith as clear and free 

As that which I can pledge to thee? 

Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine, 

Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 
Untouched, unshared by mine? 

If so, at any pain or cost, 

O tell me, before all is lost. 

Look deeper atill. If thou canst feel 
Within thy inmost soul, 

That thou hast kept a portion back, 
While I have staked the whole, 

Let no false pity spare the blow, 

But in true mercy tell me so. 

Is there within thy heart a need 
That I cannot fulfill? 

One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still? 

Speak now—lest at some future day 

My whole life wither and decay. 

Lives there within thy nature hid, 
The demon-spirit Change, 

Shedding a passing glory still 
On all things new and strange?— 

It may not be thy fault alone— 

But shield my heart against thy own. 

Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day 
And anewer to my claim, 

That Fate, and that to-day’s mistake- 
Not thou—had been to blame? 

Some soothe their conscience thue; but thou 

Wilt surely warn and save me now. 

Nay, answer not,—lI dare not hear, 
The words would come too late; 

Yet I would spare thee all remorse, 
So comfort thee, my Fate— 

Whatever on my heart may fall, 

Remember I would risk it all! 


No man could ever have written that 
poem! If any one doubts that the fact of 
sex is spiritual as well as physical, let him 
compare the writings of Miss Proctor, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Mrs. Hemans, 
and the sisters Cary with those of Shelley, 
Byron, Browning, Whittier and Longfellow, 
and he will doubt no longer. Both are dif- 
ferent and both are needed. There is no 
question of superiority between them. 

H. B. B, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The New England Women’s Club.— 
Miss Sarah Starr will read a paper, Monday, Jan. 27, 
1878, at 3 30,on “Friendship.” 


The Sunday Meeting for Women, Jan. 
27, at3p.m.,at4 Park Street. up one flight trear). 
All women cordially invited. 














The Moral Education Association, will! 
pens meetings during the month of February as fol- 
ows: 

Friday, Feb. 1,7 Pp. M., at 4 Park St., ap one 
flight, front room. v. Dr. Bartol will speak. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Love, and how to keep it.’ 

Saturday, Feb. 2,3 p.m,,at Mrs. C. H. Codman’s, Ne 

onset. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will speak. Sub- 
Jeet, “Character versus Culture.’’ Cars leave Old 
Colony deptot at 2 4% p.m. 


Wanted, —A situation to work in a green-honse 
by a woman who has acquaintance with this kind of 
work, and who will render faithful service. Inquire 
at this office. 


Lady-Partner Wanted,—By a lady-apothe 
cary of nine years’ experience, a lady-partner, with 
sufficient capital to buy or rent a store furvished, and 
open the trade. Address Box 38, New Haven, Conn, 


Valuable Real Estate for Sale.—A beau- 
tiful country residence, of thirty acres, midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, an hour and a 
half by railroad from either city. A spring of water 
as clear as crystal flows 10,000 gallons daily through- 
out the entire year. Extensive landscape view, bean- 
tiful walks and drives, and ample buildin Faces 
the South aud is sheltered from the North by a moun- 
tain. Picturesque walks and drives. Price $10,000. 
Terma easy. This is one of the most desirable sites 
in the United States for a Water-cure, or Hygeian 
Home. Address X. Somerville, New Jersey. 




















Carving and Modeling for Women,— 
A School has been established to teach women carv- 
ing and modeling, in poner. clay, and wood, at 23 
Church Street. The School is open every day from 
9a. M.to2P.M., except Saturday, under the direct 
instraction of Mr. Evans, and under the charge of the 
following Committee: Miss Lucretia P. Hale, Mrs. 
James T. Fields, Mra. Kate G. Wells, Mr. E. G. Cab 
ot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, and Prof. Channin 
Whitaker. Application can be made at the School, 
or to Miss Hale, 34 Newbury Street, or to Mrs. Wells 
155 Boylston Street, Boston. 


- MEDICAL REGISTER. 











E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathiet. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. m. 


Harriet Clisby, M. D. 





28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 
Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


G2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daily 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 
Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 


ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Carpets,—Joel Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing 
ton St. 




















Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 


an ont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
e Photographers, —Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
treet. 


‘ acct Marston & Co., 23 Brat 
e St. 

Schools,—Channcy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and OCoffee,—UVriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges,—i2% Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia. 
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